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THE BEADLE TRAGEDY. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir is a trite adage that “Truth is stranger than 
Fiction,” and yet the world have not half as 
much faith in the correctness of the sentiment as 
it deserves. The writer of romance, in order to 
secure effect, is compelled in some measure to 
confine himself within the bounds of probability ; 
and as there are very striking but infrequent 
phases of the clouds and landscape, which it 
would be imprudent in the artist to transfer to 
canvass, so are there actual phases of humanity, 
no skilful novelist would dare to introduce into 
his scenes, for fear of dissipating all illusion The 
broad, bold seal of truth alone, can give such inci- 
dents appropriate authentication ; and it is there- 
fure in the actual experience of life that we meet 
with those events which draw most largely upon 
our belief. The picture we are about to bring 
before our readers, contains features of this start- 


ling nature, but they are not creations of the fan- | 
' induced him to boast of the positiowheld by Eng- 


cy; we should not dare to sketch them, did they 
not each possess the scrupulous fidelity of the da- 
guerreotype. We shall merely “hold the mirror 
up to Nature,” as she met the eye some seventy 
years ago, and the images revealed, like those in 
Banquo’s glass, shall be nothing more than the 
reflections of the actual. 

William Beadle was born in a small village in 
the county of Essex, not far from London, during 
the year 1729. Of his childhood and youth, and 
the social position of his kindred, little is accu- 
rately known. His intellectual cultivation and 
refinement rendered it obvious, however, that his 
education had been liberal, and his earliest asso- 
ciations elevated. Disguise them as he may, be- 
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_ through the lion's skin. 
| delicacy of expression and deportment, we cannot 
_ err in referring it to the only indefeasible found» 


_ neath the specious drapery of wealth, the native 
_ coarseness and low associations of the first years 
| of the Parvenu will be perpetually stealing 


through its folds, like the long ears of the donkey 
Where we find habitual 


tion of nobility, a gentle training by the gently 
trained. Mr. Beadle had evidently received the 
impress of his character and manners from the 
circles of intelligence and refinement, but some 
unexplained aversion to communicate the remi- 


| niscences of his English home, always eluded cu- 


riosity. Though affable and unreserved en other 
subjects, he was scrupulously silent in relation to 
his earlier life ; the little known of it is but the 
gleaning of those moments, when urgusual buoy- 


| ancy beguiled him of his systematic caution. 


At such times the speculative bias of his mind 


lish scepticism, not only in defiance, but in utter 
scorn of the Established Faith; and he seemed to 


_ gloat with a satisfaction little less than Satanic, 
_ on the clubs of Deism he used to frequent at Lon- 
' don, in the society of his father. 


The miserable 
philosophy of Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury 
and Hume, so soothing to depravity and flattering 
to human pride, had at this juncture sadly infect- 
ed the general English mind; and it was not sur- 
prising that one, so constitutionally arrogant as 
the subject of our nargative, should have been 
easily subdued by equally depraved and far more 
powerful intellects, into implicit faith in the proud 
dogmas of the Deist. Of the other influences for 
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cood or evil, to which at this formative period of 
life he was subjected, we have searcely any 
knowledge ; but it is fair to presume that_those 
of his mother and sister, whom he left in England, 
zenially sustained those better sympathies of his 
nature, £0 witheringly chilled by the iey coldness 
ofa malignant scepticism. The strict external 
morality, sometimes associated with Deistie prin- 
ciples, as if to prove that natural religion scorns 
ihe necessity of any spiritual change to produce 
rectitude of life, gave to young Beadle a good rep- 
utation as a man of integrity and honor: and in 
1755, at the age of 26, we find him distinguished 
hy a place in the family and confidence of Charles 
Pinfold, Esq., with whom he came out to Barba- 
does, when that gentleman assumed the govern- 
ment of the island. After remaining there six 
vears he returned to England; and, induced by 
prospects of commercial benefit from a residence 
in North America, he made such an investment 
in merchandise as his means permitted, and came 
out to the city of New York in 1762. Here, 
however, he did not remain, but proceeded im- 
mediately, with his effects, to Stratford, in Con- 
necticut. After a brief trial of that market, find- 
ing it unequal to his wishes, he removed to Derby ; 
and not long after, having like Noah’s dove found 
yet no rest, he a second time spread wing in quest 
of promised land, At Fairfield his wandering 
~pirit seemed for a time to be appeased, for here 
he found a magnet whoce attraction proved irre- 
sistible, and became the husband of a beautiful 
young lady, seareely yet eighteen. Lydia Loth- 
rop was a native of Plymouth, the celebrated 
landing-place of the Puritans, and perhaps herself 
a descendant of one ef those venerable men. In 
person, mind and manners, she was quite attract- 
ive; and the ambitious Englishmen was both 
fond and proud of his fair, intelligent and amia- 
And now the world appeared to him 
Prosperous in his business, and 


ble wife. 
ell sunshine. 
happy in his home, he seemed to realize the day- 
dreams he had visioned of an earthly paradise ; 
and fora few cloudless years his wishes, unlike 
those of Rasselas, roved not beyend the limits of 
his “Happy Valley.” As, however, his resources 
gradually increased, so did his ambition; and at- 
tracted by the beautiful shores of the Connecti- 
cut, where the colonists from the Puritans first 
made a settlement, he fixed himself for life, about 
the year 1772, in the then flourishing and com- 
mercial town of Wethersfield. Probably at this 
period no place in the State was its superior in 
enterprise and social elevation; and though Time 
and its vicissitudes have sadly changed it since, 
there are still traces left that, like the ruins of 
the buried cities of the desert, breathe of former 
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| glory. Indeed, had not the impoverishing effects 
of emigration to more hopeful scenes of action 
fatally exhausted her resources, she might to this 
| hour have held a proud pre-eminence among her 
| sister towns ; and could the fortunes and the fame 
_ of all who have gone forth from her, enriching and 
embellishing the scenes of their adk ption, be re- 
_ turned into her bosom, she might still vie in afflu 
ence and honors with the noblest of them all. 
| Perhaps in England the conventional distinctions 
of society would have made the workday drudg- 
ery of a retail shop revolting to a nature so ambi- 
tious and aspiring as that of Beadle; but in 
America, among men who had thrown off the 
chains of monarchy and all the arbitrary lines of 
demarkation, challenged by the feudal system, 
the Republican behind his counter was the peer 
of any citizen upon the soil; and, though the un- 
certainties of war still held the claims of Royalty 
_ and Independence fluttering in almost equipoise, 
_ yet so long as we sustained ourselves against de- 
feat, our hero felt himself to be “a man among 
men.” The blighting influence of the revolution- 
ary contest was not, however, without fatal con- 
sequences to his business. While other dealers 
took advantage of the market, and advanced the 
prices of their goods, just in proportion to the 
gradual diminution of their stocks, the high-mind- 
ed Englishman considered it dishonorable to make 
such requisitions on his customers: and though 
| he unavoidably incurred the loss of all the profit 
| to be realized from a renewal of his stock, he 
| threw away the only resource for indemnity 
| which the case afforded. But this was not all. 
| He had romantic views of patriotism, that dis- 
dained to admit any reflection on the solvency or 
honor of his adopted country ; and, continuing to 
receive continental money to the last at par, he 
hoarded it, with a faith worthy of a better cause. 
declaring his determination not to part with it un- 
til it should be honorably redeemed by Congress. 

With the termination of the war he had no 
doubt all his hopes from this source would be 
realized; but the war tantalizingly continued 
until “Hope deferred” almost became despair. 
Meanwhile his stock of merchandise was rapidly 
| becoming invested in this depreciating currency, 
and he began to realize in the increasing per- 
plexities of his position, that his castle-building 
was ‘at last to end in ruin. Would to Heaven 
this had been his only castle-building doomed to 
such a fate ; but, alas for all his prospects, he 
had built for both worlds on the sand; and the 
earthly edifice which was soon to fall, portended 
fearfully a wreck more terrible beyond the grave. 

It is difficult to imagine a position more hu- 








miliating to a proud and irreligious man, that 
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journal, carefully constructed, as the vindication 





was now becoming that of Beadle. For ten years 
he had been living generously as a man of easy 
fortune ; he had found leisure to enjoy the lux- 
uries of literature and science in companionship 
with books; and mingled in the circles of an 
elegant society as a worthy representative of 
the Fatherland. A lovely family had grown up 
around his fireside, and the promise of their 
beauty and their intellectual and moral worth, 
had made his bosom swell with ecstacy and 
pride. His amiable partner, dear to him as his 
own soul, had been the sharer of these sympa- 
thies and joys; and, judging from the past, was | 
still, he doubted not, anticipating years as golden | 
and as full of happiness as ever. He had con- | 
formed so far to what he deemed the pardonable 
weakness of her superstition, as to acquiesce in 
many of her tributes to religion, often to attend | 
her to the house of worship, and twice unite with 

her in offering a child to God in Baptism. But | 
he had never given a cordial reception to the 

Truth, and was without its invigorating and con- | 
soling influence to enable him to meet the ills of 
life. He now felt that a crisis was approaching 
which he had no expedient either to retard or to 
resist. He could not brook dependence, or the 
least degree of what he considered degradation. | 
Nay, so sensitively cautious was he not to betray 
the slightest token of his penury to his friends, | 
that he continued toreceive them to the last with | 
all the generous hospitality of his palmiest days. 
“In the gloomy recesses of a mind eapacious of 
such things,” he determined to escape what he 
regarded a dishonorable beggary, by putting him- 
self and the dear social circle whose existence and 
happiness seemed to be identified with his own, be- 


_ yond the reach of contumely or of want. To nerve | 


him to this terrible necessity he now devoted all | 
his energies in vindication of the fiendish system to — 
which he had so long been an abject slave. Tor 
months he was engaged in marshalling the argu- 
ments to satisfy his conscience, and he left a — 


of his conduct at the bar of public sentiment. | 
‘The fabled suicide of the scorpion when girt by 
tire, convinced his superstition that he would only 
obey a natural instinct in destroying his own life 
whenever circumstances made it insupportable. 
Over the lives of his children too, he deemed his 
right obviously absolute. As he had given to 
those lives beginning, so he inferred a perfect 
right to bring them to an end. His miserable 
sophistry could not discriminate between the — 
unimal and spiritual, or look beyond the separa- 


| 
' 
! 
! 


tion of the soul and body to their reunion and | 


} 
| 
accountability before the Bar of God. Over the | 


being of his wife he felt less satisfied of his having 
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| of the future. 
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any right to claim control, and he proposed to her 
a visit to her friends, that he might be spared the 
pang of doing, what he was inclined to think, an 
act of at least equivocal morality. Her earlier 
return from this excursion than he had expected, 
and before he had effected the destruction of his 
children, satisfied his superstition that it was 
God's will she, too, should perish. And now, as 
the terrific scene approached, we find him coolly 
ridiculing revelation, vindicating natural religion, 
and defending suicide to his familiar friends— 
talking dreamily to the playmates of his children 
of his being about to put on wings and fly from 
star to star, as easily as the bee from flower to 
flower, writing mysteriously late at night, sharp- 
ening his knife with Shylock eagerness, and fur- 
bishing and repairing his neglected, rusty pistols ; 
sometimes, with an apparent frenzy, placing one 
or all of these weapons, with an axe, beneath his 
pillow, ere he addressed himself to sleep. 

It was not strange that these appalling demon- 
strations roused in the bosom of his wife the most 
distressing apprehensions, and excited very fear- 
ful dreams. The remarkable.coincidence of some 


| of these with what succeeded, is no doubt refera- 


ble rather to her vivid apprehension of her hue- 
band’s character than any providential intimation 
On the night following the 10th 
of December, 1782, having most deliberately 
completed his arrangements, he appears to have 
begun by fracturing the skull of his wife, while 
she was sleeping, by two blows with the axe, and 
then to have made her destruction certain ly 
severing her throat; after which, in order that 


the servant maid might neither be a witness nor 


a sharer in the tragedy which was to follow, he 
wrote a note to the family physician, and cail- 
ing up the girl, told her that her mistress had 
been ill all night and needed now immediate 
attention; that she must take the note to the 
Doctor, and wait for him till he came. This 
note, written in a firm, bold hand, would have 
moved most men to instant action, in order to 
arrest, if possible, the execution of his purpose ; 


but the writer well knew the im perturbable 


temperament of the Doctor, and was not disap- 
pointed by his interruption : 

“Dear Docror—Deception is wrong at all 
times. In the hour of death it must appear more 
so. Keep the girl who brings this until you come ; 
there is no other way of preventing her being 
frightened almost to death. Before you have 
read this Iand mine shall be with our God. Cail 
on Col. C. and bring him up with you. Call on 
Mr. M. as you come along, and bring him too. 

Yours, etc., Ws. Beanie, 

Dr. Farnsworth.” 
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The Doctor read the note—with a shrug of the 
shoulders said, “Beadle is crazy,” and slowly 
prepared to obey the summons; but the other 
gentlemen, comprehending the whole matter at 
a glance, flew with the utmost precipitation, to 
prevent, if possible, the consummation of his 
purpose. On arrival at the house, however, all 
was over. The first object that presented itself 
was Beadle, lying dead upon the floor, with a 
pistol firmly clasped in each hand. His victims 
were all found with fractured skulls, and throats 
severed from ear to ear. One only, his little son, 
appeared to have resisted, and the chair with 
which he attempted to defend himself was 
hacked by the fatal knife, and smeared with 
blood. After finishing his victims the infatuated 
man had taken a glass of brandy, placed himself 
in his arm-chair before the mirror, and with the 
muzzle of a pistol at each ear, discharged them 
simultaneously through the head. 

Thus closed the life of one who, contumaciously 
rejecting divine revelation as a human fable, and 
the written law of God as a tyrannical restraint 
on natural freedom, challenged the prerogative of 
controlling his own destiny and that of all others 
placed within his power. We have seen the awful 
shipwreck which his delusive rationalism made, 
not only of his own happiness in life, but that of 
all his family, whom he hurried prematurely to 
the grave. How insensate the folly of suspend- 
ing the tremendous interests of eternity upon the 
dictates of an unaided reason, so imperfect in its 
guidance even in relation to the interests of time. 
How withering and demoniac the philosophy that 
could thus immolate upon the altar of consum- 
mate selfishness, to a poltroon fear of human 
worn, the trusting wife and lovely children that 
reposed implicit faith in his affection, and confided 
to him, under God, their every hope of happiness. 
And yet this monster laid the flattering unction 
to his soul, that he was killing them in kindness, 
to preserve them from intolerable ills to come. 
How emphatically true the words of Holy Writ, 
“ The tender mercics of the wicked are cruel.” The 
thrill of horror excited through the whole length 
and breadth of the land, by this terrific sacrifice 
of human life, ean seareely be imagined, in these 
days of sad familiarity with crime. The scene 
of its occurrence was perpetually thronged with 
visitors, to assure themselves of its reality, and 
express their sorrow for the slain and detestation 
the murderer. The mother and her four 
| »vely children, white as alabaster from the man- 
ner of their death, and unavoidably disclosing 
partially the wounds by which they perished, 
were arranged consecutively in their coffins in the 
wintry air, to afford all an opportunity to see and 


of 





| 


shudder at this terrible illustration of depravity 
At a little remove from the train of slaughtered 
innocents, was placed in ignominious loneliness, 
the corpse of him whose blood-stained hands 
had wrought the desolation. 

A corps of United States artillerists, passing 
through the place, paused among others to be- 
hold the spectacle. As they passed along the 
train of victims, the tears coursed freely down 
their cheeks, but when they beheld the form of 
Beadle, each instinctively laid his hand upon his 
sword, and drawing it a little from the scabbard, 
murmured a bitter execration as he left the spot. 
Indeed, the general indignation grew at last so 
violent, that it was not without the interposition of 
several of the most influential citizens, by a se- 
cret interment of his body, that it was permitted 
to repose, unmolested, in the grave. What a 
comment this on the infatuated pride, that to 
avoid a merely imaginary disregard in life, thus 
drew upon itself such universal execration and 
contempt in death. There lives not now a man 
who knows the place desecrated by his dust. 

Not so, however, with the often-visited and 
time-honored grave of his wife and children. On 
the northern declivity of the venerable church- 
yard, looking over the blooming vale and placid 
tide of the Connecticut, a plain stone table, rest- 
ing on a pedestal of brick, in the severe simplicity 
of its time, resistlessly attracts the pilgrim’s eye 
to this concise and strikingly expressive epitaph : 


Here lie interred 
Mrs. Lydia Beadle, aged 32 years, 
Ansell Lothrop, Elizabeth, Lydia and Mary Beadle, 
her children, 

The eldest aged 11 and the youngest € years, 
Who, on the morning of the 11th Dec., A. D. 1782, 
fell by the hands of William Beadle, 
an infatuated man, 
who closed the horvid sacrifice of his 
wife and children 
with his own destruction. 


Pale round their grassy tomb, bedewed with tears, 
Flit the thin forms of Sorrows and of Fears ; 
Soft sighs, responsive, swell to plaintive chords, 
And Indignations half unsheath their swords.* 


* This terse and admirable accommodation, suggested to 
the mind of the Hon. John Davis of Boston, by the instinctive 
action of the artillerists, presents one of those curiosities of lit- 
erature, whose brilliancy surprises us like lightning when it 
flashes from a cloudless sky. If wit consist in the detection 
and expression of exquisite analogies between subjects quite 
remote, surely it was in this case rema:kably evinced in the 
elicitation of an elegiac stanza, so appropriate to so deep 3 
tragedy, from a production so fantastic and so full of frivolous 
conceits, as ‘ The Loves of the Plants,” by Dr. Darwin. 


















































THE SPIRIT’S TEACHINGS. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 





Tam lonely! Iam lonely! My spirit pineth still, 

At Love’s own sparkling fountain, Life’s golden cup to fill; 
It thirsteth, with a burning thirst, that will not be allayed, 
For the sweet waters flowing in affection’s sunny glade! 


It yearneth for companionship—for perfect sympathy— 

For but one heart whose throbbings wild aye as its own may be ; 

For but one soul whose thought and prayer aye with its own may blend, 
And heavenward, on the same strong wing of hope and faith, ascend! 


When but a careless little child, with dark locks floating free, 

I sported through the livelong day, beneath that old elm tree ; 
Or roamed upon the green hillside, or through the wildwoods far, 
Or gazed with such intense delight upon the evening star. 


F’en then, oh! very often, I canremember well, 

Unbidden tears would gather, when I knew not why they fell ; 

A cloud would sweep my spirit o'er, and ’twould grow strangely sad, 
And the glorious sunshine have no power to make my young heart glad 


And then I knew not whence it came, or why a shade would steal, 
To chill me while my playmate’s laugh rang out its merry peal ; 
And I wondered what should wake the wish to turnaway and weep, 
And why my soul a sadness knew, so very dark and deep. 


But now I know that often did my childish spirit pine, 

To feel affection’s tendrils more closely round it twine ; 

It pined for love and tenderness, as the weary pine for rest, 
As a bird sent forth on a stormy sea pines for its sheltered nest. 


And now that I've grown older, and should be wiser too, 
My heart beats just as yearningly as it was wont to do; 
Its wing droops just as wearily, at an unkind look or tone, 
And oft ’mid crowds it feeleth just as utterly alone! 


But ’tis not that no tender eyes upon my pathway beam, 

Or that no kindred barque doth float with mine adown Life's stream ; 
Oh! warmer bosoms never throbbed than those that throb for me, 
And fond smiles, wreathing many a lip, Ievery day can see. 


Yet there’s a void within my breast that nought hath ever filled, 
A low voice murmuring plaintively that never hath been stilled ; 
Like the ocean shell unceasingly it chants its solemn lay, 

And for a deeper, holier love it ever seems to pray. 
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Thus mused I at the twilight hour, as I sat in my lonely room, 

And the sigh that weighed my spirits down grew deeper ’mid the gloom : 
A breathless hush fell all around, as the night came slowly on, 

And the quiet stars to the darkened sky were stealing one by one. 


Then suddenly the air was filled with wondrous melody, 

And the sound of rustling wings I heard, though I no form could see ; 
A spirit-voice fell softly upon my raptured ear, 

And my long-lost mother’s angel tones I seemed again to hear. 


And it whispered, gently whispered, “ Child of sorrow ! look above, 
If thy weary heart is pining for a deeper, holier love ; 

The soul hath depths of tenderness, unmeasured and profound, 

Oh! hope not thou that human love those depths may ever sound. 


“Love may be thine—but for the boon of perfect sympathy, 

Idle, and vain, and fruitless, must all human sources be ; 

Fach spirit-harp hath some lone chord to which Earth ne’er replies, 
The answering tone is only heard in the world beyond the skies.” 


The spirit-voice was silent, and I raised my drooping head ; 

The tears were falling from mine eyes—their bitterness had fled , 
And I blessed my Heavenly Father for the faith to mortals given, 
That the love the soul seeks vainly here shall glow for us in Heaven ! 


a Om Pe 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY NEBULA, 


I'm saddened and alone to-night, 
As I look upon the west, 
And see the stars with placid light 
Smile on the twilight’s breast ; 
For I think of one, who seemed like them, 
So holy and serene, 
Who dwelleth now in other skies, : 
And lights another scene. 


Hark! for the deep-toned vesper bell 
Is ringing now on high, 

I think the angels are gone forth 
To worship in the sky. 

And oh! I wish that I could be 
Far up in that bright dome, 

From every earthly shackle free, 
Again within my home! 


I'd find my own sweet harp again, 
I know it still is there, 
And then I'd wake the loudest strain 
Its golden strings could bear; 
And sing of Jesus, and the love 
That pardons all our wrong, 
Until in eestacy my soul 
Had melted into song. 
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THE CURATE OF SAN PEDRO. 


BY HENRY 


On a fine evening in the year 1815, the aged 
curate of San Pedro, a village some leagues 
distant from Sevilla, returned,extremely fatigued, 
to his poor dwelling, where he was expected by 
the Senora Margarita, his worthy and septuage- 
narian house-keeper. 

Whatever poverty one is accustomed to meet 
in the interior of a Spanish dwelling, one could 
hardly help remarking the total want of comfort 


which apparently prevailed in the habitation of | 


the good priest; in fact, not even the slightest 
pretension to ease contrasted with the nakedness 
of the walls, and scantiness of the furniture. 
Dame Margarita was finishing her preparations 
for supper, which consisted of a mysterious dish 
of olla-podrida, in which the remains of the din- 
ner, dignified with the name of ragout, were sea- 
soned or disguised, with the utmost possible talent. 
The curate inhaled with eagerness the flavor of 
the alluring dish, and said—*“ God be praised! 
here is an olla-podrida which makes the mouth 
water. Indeed, comrade, you must give more 
than outward thanks at finding such a supper at 
your service.” 

At these words of the host, Margarita raised 
her eyes and beheld a stranger, whom the curate 
had brought home with him. The housekeeper’s 
placid face was suddenly discomposed, and as- 
sumed a mingled expression of wrath and disap- 
pointment. She cast a withering glance upon the 
unknown, and then upon the curate, who lowered 
his eyes and said in the low-toned voice ofa child 
when he fears his father’s censure, “Surely when 
there is meat enough for two there is also meat 
for three; and you would not be willing that I 
should leave to die of hunger a Christian who 
has not eaten for two days ?” 

“He a Christian? he is rather a brigand!” 
muttered Margarita, as she left the room. 

The curate’s guest, during this inhospitable 
scene, remained standing motionless near the en- 
trance. He was a man of large size, half clad in 
rags and soiled with mud, whose coal-black hair, 
bright restless eyes, and the carabine, or rifle, 
which he held in his hand, might inspire, in truth, 
but a doubtful interest. 





H. PAUL. 


“ Must I then go away?” said he. 

The curate answered with an emphatic ges 
ture, “ Never shall he whom I invited beneath my 
roof be driven away; and never shall a fellow- 
creature be unwelcome to partake with me my 
humble fare. Put by your rifle, let us implore a 
blessing, and to table.” 

“T never lay aside my rifle,” said the stranger 
“ As the Spanish proverb says, Two friends are only 
one. My rifle is my best friend, and I will keep 
it between my knees. Tor though you are willing 
to let me enter your house, and quit it at my lei 
sure, there are others who may think to make me 
go against my will, and possibly feet foremost.” 

The curate of San Pedro was certainly a man of 
good appetite, but nevertheless he stood astonished 
at the stranger's voracity, who besides demolish 
ing the olla-podrida, left nothing but the crumbs 
of an enormous loaf weighing many pounds: 
While eating thus, too, he ever and anon cast around 
uneasy looks, and started nervously at the most 
trifling noise; and once, indeed, the wind having 
suddenly and violently closed a door behind him, 
he sprang to his fect and cocked his rifle, as if de 
termined to sell his life as dearly as possible ; 
but quickly recovering himself he again took his 
seat and continued his repast. 

“ Now,” said he, with his mouth still fall, “you 
must complete your kind reception. I am badly 
wounded, and for eight days my wound has not 
been dressed; give me, therefore, some old rags, 
and I will relieve you of my presence.” 

“T do not wish to be relieved of it,” replied 
the curate, whom his guest, in spite of his uneast- 
ness, had amused with his careless conversation 
“T am something of a surgeon, and you will have, 
to dress your wound, neither the village barber 
nor his dirty bandages.” Saying these words, he 
took from a closet near a surgeon's chest, supplied 
with every requisite for an operation, 

The stranger’s wound was deep, a musket-ball 
having perforated the thigh; and the unhappy 
man could never have pursued his journey unless 
he were endowed with more than human energy. 

“You cannot proceed to-day,” said the curate, 
sounding his wound with an amateur’s satisfac 
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tion. “You must spend the night here; and a 
good sleep will recruit your strength, diminish the 
inflammation, and permit the flesh to heal.” 

“T must proceed to-day, instantly!” said the 
“There are some who wait for me,” 
continued he with a scornful sigh. “There are 
rome who look for me!” he added, with a fero- 
cious smile. “Let me see—have you done with 
Yes! Iam sure of it; I feel as 


stranmver, 


your dressing ? 


easy and as light as if I never had been wounded. | 


Give me a loaf! pay yourself for your hospi- 
tality with that gold, and farewell.” 

The curate repelled the money with disdain. 
“Tam not an inn-keeper; my hospitality is not 
bought and sold.” 

“Ttshall be as you please, mine host—excuse 
me—farewell.” 

So saying, the man took the loaf, which, by her 
master’s order, Margarita had brought with a sor- 
rowful face; and in a few moments, the tall form 
of the stranger disappeared through the foliage 
of the woods around the house, or rather, cottage 
of the curate. 

An hour after this, a brisk discharge of mus- 


ketry was heard within the forest, and the stran- | 


ver reappeared before the cottage of the curate 
with the blood streaming from anew wound in 
his breast. He had the ashy paleness of a dying 
man, 

“Take this,” said he, presenting to the curate 
a purse full of gold. “My children—in the cave 
—near the river!” 

He fell. Spanish gens d’armes immediately 
appeared with carabines in theirhands, and meet- 
ing with no resistance from the wounded man, 
immediately secured him. They allowed the 
eurite to put the first dressing on his fearful 


wound; but in spite of all the good priest’s obser- | 


vations on the danger of removing one so se- 
verely hurt, they threw the sufferer into a cart, 
and carried him very unceremoniously off to 
prison. 

“Never mind,” said they; “let him die, for by 
that, or by the rope, his affair is settled. He is 
the renowned brigand, José !” 

José thanke:l the curate by a nod of his head, 
and asked for a glass of water. 
rate bent over him, and held the water to his 
lips, “ You know,” said he, in a faint voice. 

The curate answered him by a sign of intelli- 
gence. 

As soon as the convey had departed, the aged 


ii 


1} 


Then as the cu- | 


eurate, in spite of the expostulation of Margarita, | 


who insisted strongly on the danger and useless- 
ness of any such attempt at night, crossed a por- 
tion of the woods, in the direction of the ravine. 
Arriving there he found the corpse of a woman, 


who had been killed in all probability by some 
random shot. 

A child was in her arms, and another at her 
side, a boy about four years old, who was pulling 
his mother’s sleeve in order to awake her. He 
believed her to be only asleep. 

You may judge of Margarita’s surprise, when 
she saw the curate return with the two chil- 
dren. 

“Saints of Paradise! what do you intend to 
dowiththem? Wehave to-night scarcely enough 
for our own supper, and here you bring two chil- 
dren with you. We shall be obliged to beg from 
door to door, both for ourselves and them. And 
Vagabond’s children—gipsies 
I am sure neither of 


what are they? 
or robbers, maybe worse ! 
them has been baptized.” 

At this moment the nursling began to ery. 

“ And how are you to nurse that child? We 
have not the means to engage such a nurse as 
the little motherless creature wants. He must 
be brought up by hand, and you know not the 
bad nights he will occasion, But you will sleep 
easy while I Just look! the child is scarcely 
six months old. Happily there is a little milk 
that I can warm for him.” 

And forgetting her impatience in her pity, she 
took the infant from the curate’s arms, rocked 
him in her lap, and covered him with kisses 
Then placing him gently near the hearth, she 
knelt down at his side, and warmed a vessel full 
of milk. 

When the infant had been fed and put to sleep, 
Dame Margarita turned herattention to the other. 
The curate’s great coat served as an excellent 
bed; and when all her arrangements were com- 
pleted, the good hcusekeeper listened to her mas- 
ter’s account of the manner in which he had 
found the children, and how they had been con- 
signed to his care. 

“That is all very well,” said Margarita; “but 
the important thing is to know how we are to 
nourish them. They are so——” 

The curate opened his Bible, and read ina 
loud voice : 

“ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, 
verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.” 

“ Amen,” said Margarita. 

The day following, the curate committed to 
the grave the body of the woman whom he found 
near the ravine, and read over her the burial ser- 
vice for the dead. . 

It was just twelve years after this, that the curate 
of San Pedro, who was now seventy years old, 
sat one day before his cottage door warming 
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himself in the sun. It was winter, and this was 
the first time, for two days, that a ray had broken 
through the clouds. At the good man’s feet, read- 
ing aloud, was a boy about twelve years old, 


who cast from time to time, a glance of envy — 


upon a tall and robust youth of sixteen years, 
who was industriously engaged in the culture of 
the little garden of the parsonage. The old 
housekeeper Margarita, now blind, was listening 
to the child’s voice. 

At this moment the rattling of carriage wheels 
was heard, and the boy shouted for joy—“Oh! 
what a fine coach!” 

The next instant a magnificent equipage ad- 
vanced along the road from Sevilla, and stopped 
before the curate’s door. A servant in rich livery 


approached the master of the house, and request- 


ed a glass of water for his master. 

“Carlos,” said the old man to the youngest of 
the boys, “give a glass of water to this lord, and 
add to it a glass of wine, too, if he will conde- 
scend to take it. Make haste !” 

The nobleman opened the carriage door and 
alighted ; he was a man apparently about fifty 
years of age. 

“Are these your nephews?” asked he of the 
curate. 

“They are better than that; they are my child- 
ren—my adopted children.” 

“ How is that?” asked the stranger. 

“T will tell you, Senor, for I have nothing to 
conceal. Indeed, poor, old, and inexperienced in 
the world, I need a counsellor to advise me how 
I may secure the future welfare of these two 
young men.” And he related the children’s his- 
tory as we have given it already. 

“ What do,you advise me to make of them?” 
asked he, as he concluded his story. 

“Ensigns in the king’s guards; and in order 
that they may support their rank, it will be best 


_ 





to allow them an annuity of two thousaud 


| pounds,” 


| fortable parsonage. 


“Tasked you for advice, and not a jest, sir.” 

“ And besides, you must have your church re 
built, and near the church, we must erect a com 
A balustrade of iron will 
inclose the whole—and behold! I have the plan 
in my pocket. Does it suit you, sir? The whole 
establishment shall be called L’Eeuise pu Verne 
p’Eau.* 

“T mean that Tam Don José della Riberia, 


| and that I was twelve years ago José the 


brigand! It means I eseaped from the prison 
whither they dragged me. The times of revolu- 
tion are times of astounding changes; and from 
the chief of robbers, [have become the chief of 
partidas. Behold me now powerful! You were 
my host, you have been a father to my children. 
Ah! let them come to me! let me embrace 
them!” He stretched forth his arms, and the 
two youths threw themselves upon his breast. 
For some moments there was silence—the silence 
of emotion; then came tears, and half-uttered 


explanations, At length the stranger grasped 


the hand of the enrate. “ Well,” said he, “do 


_ you accept the church of the Glass of Water!” 


The curate turned toward Margarita, and 
said: “ And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones, a cup of cold water 
only, verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise 


| lose his reward.” 


“Amen,” said the old woman, She wept 
tears of joy at the happiness of her adopted 
children, and then tears of sorrow, that she was 
so soon to part with them. 

One year after, Don José della Riberia, and 
his two sons, assisted at the consecration of San 


Pedro’s church of the Glass of Water, one of the 


| finest edifices that adorn the environs of Sevilla. 





* «© The Church of the Glass of Water.”’ 
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Forms of the gentlest beauty spring, 
Beneath the rolling sea, 

Which vie with Iris’ glowing wing, 
And Flora’s tracery. 


Tints of the dolphin and the pearl, 
Blend in their tender bloom ; 

And wreaths their flexile tendrils curl, 
That mock Arachne’s loom. 








Mid coral domes and grottoed bowers 
Of many a painted shell, 

Veiled in the drapery of these flowers 
The merry Undines dwell. 


And lo! a fairy’s wand has charmed 
These florals from the main; 

Behold their fadeless bloom embalmed, 
And a new Eden gain. Ep. 
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BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 
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Has this fair earth e’er been more bright, 
Since Eden’s hour of prime, 

Than now, when all around is light, 
When spring and summer-time 

Are soon to meet in fond embrace, 
With floral wreaths arrayed, 

Each lending to the other grace, 
In vale or forest glade ? 


‘Tis passing fuir; yet fairer still 
Than springing grass or flowers— 
More musical than laughing rill, 
More bright than festai bowers— 
My pathway seems, when all is well, 
Within my garden fair: 
Its name, its flowers, I need not tell— 
I joy to find thee there. 
May, 1848. 
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ANTICIPATION. 


Alas! this earthly nature—how it flings 

Its heavy fetters o’er the spirit’s wings !— 

When longingly it strives towards God to mount 

And drink in strength and wisdom from the fount 

Gushing exhaustless by the throne of light— 

How short, how weak, how wavering its flight ! 

The languor of the limbs doth seem to creep 

Through e’en the spirit’s pulses, and a sleep 

Of torpid apathy pervades the soul— 

So strong its clay companion’s base control. 

Oh then like blessed dew on parching flowers 

Comes God's assurance to these hearts of ours, 

That soon the fetters shall be rent forever, 

Which now the spirit from its source dissever. 

Then in the free glad sunlight of the skies, 

(The sunshine of His smile which never dies,) 

We shall exchange the sins and cares of this, 

For that world’s perfect holiness and bliss. 
Philadelphia, 



































A MARRIAGE SONG. 


BY MISS 8. H. BROWNE. 


In Cana was a banquet spread, 
And Hebrew youths and virgins gay 
Thither with blithesome footsteps sped, 
To share the nuptial holiday. 
But darkly drag the weary hours— 
The grape her scantiest tribute pours! 
And friends deplore, and guests repine, 
That water must be quaffed for wine! 


The aged see a joyless life 

Hang glooming o’er the wedded pair; 
And sorrow, poverty, and strife, 

Foretokened by a scene so rare. 
The bride was sad—the bridegroom frowned, 
And dashed his goblet on the ground! 
When lo! there came a Guest Divine, 
And turned the water into wine! 


And thus it ‘. that all are blest, 

Who would their hands in wedlock plight, 
When they invite this Sacred Guest 

To grant his soul-enlivening light: 
Then, though the storms of grief may lower, 
And sorrows darken many an hour, 
Ever that bidden Guest Divine 
Shall turn life's water into wine! 


But those who rush profanely on, 

Who blindly speak the solemn vow, 
Nor ask, nor wish that Living One 

His gracious presence to bestow ; 
Though pleasure’s torch a moment stream, 
"Tis but an ignis-fatuus gleam ; 
Their lamp of joy shall dimly burn, 
Their wine shall into water turn! 


Then fill the goblet brimming high! 

And drain it quick, and drain it deep; 
No “serpent stings” within it lie, 

No “adder’s fangs” beneath it sleep! 
The sweet, the cold, the crystal draught, 
May yet with mirth and songs be quaffed ; 
While all around //is smiles shall shine 
Who turns the water into wine! 








A VISIT TO BEETHOVEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG RELLSTAB. 





BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I map already provided for the case which had now 
occurred. I had brought with me, not only copies 
of my operas, but also (for at that time scarcely 
anything of mine had been published) those of 


my shorter lyrical productions, which I considered | 


the best, in order to show them to Beethoven. 


But, upon inquiry, I was informed by friends who | 
were well acquainted with him, that he was | 


averse to much reading, that it was long before 
he could resolve to set about it, and that with the 
disorder which prevailed in everything around 
him, especially with regard to his papers, things 
easily fell into such confusion, that a book or 





pamphlet, often, did not come to light again for | 
years, Influenced by these considerations, I did not — 


send him the copies of my operatic poems, but se- 
lected eight or ten of my lyric effusions, each one 
written neatly upona separate sheet. Herea glance 
sufficed ; the sheets might lie scattered around, 


among a hundred others in his chamber; if he | 
lost one, the rest still remained; the loss could | 


be supplied at any moment. The poems were va- 
rious in character and mood; one of them, per- 
haps, might accord with his own, and excite in his 
bosom the wish to breathe out the fleeting emo- 
tion of his soul in everlasting tones! And would 
not an additional song from Beethoven be more 
than a recompense for my journey to Vienna? If 
each similar oceasion had led to a similar result, 


by how many delightful songs would we now be | 


the richer ! 

I carefully rolled up the sheets, wrote a few lines 
to Beethoven—such lines as my feelings toward 
him alone could inspire—and then carried both to 
his dwelling, for I was unwilling to intrust so im- 
portant a commission to the hands of another. 

I felt that I ought to suffer some days to pass, 
before I took the liberty of paying a second visit 
to Beethoven. Although extremely impatient 
for the hour, yet it will not appear strange, that 


young and fond of pleasure as I then was, the | 











time did not hang heavily on my hands, in this 
gay and luxurious city. 

At last, I stood again before the hallowed door. 
I rang the bell ; the door was opened, and in reply 
to my question, I received the answer—* Herr 
Beethoven is so ill that he can see no one.” I 
had not contemplated this mischance! I was ex- 
cessively vexed, and I must confess that my first 
emotion, alas, was one of unmingled selfishness. 
For the most natural impulse should have been, 
sympathy and anxiety for a life so invaluable; 
and still, when I honestly asked myself the ques- 
tion, I was obliged to confess that my feelings 
were solely those of disappointed hope. 

Slowly and sadly, I descended the eighty or 
ninety steps again. When I had reached the 
street, I met an aequaintance, who had seen me 
leave the door of Beethoven’s house. He called 
to me from a distance—* You have been to see 
Beethoven! Have you spoken with him?” I 
naturally related what had happened. He re- 
plied—* I can offer you consolation for your dis 
appointment. One of Beethoven's newest quar- 
tettes is to be performed this evening, before a 
select circle of musicians and amateurs. This 
quartette is still in manuscript, but it has been 
purchased by Steiner, (the proprietor of the music 
store now owned by Haslinger.) I will call for 
you and accompany you thither.” I accepted the 
offer with delight. 

Towards seven in the evening, we found our- 
selves ina small apartment near the moat. It 
did not deserve the name even of a private saloon ; 
at most, it could be called but a moderate-sized 
chamber. Here, quite a crowd were already as- 
sembled, among whom I recognized some of the 
first musicians in Vienna, so far, at least, as I 
could judge from my acquaintance with them. 
There was no room to sit aither in this, or in the 
small ante-chamber. The four quartette players 
had but space sufficient for their desks and seats , 
all crowded close around them. They were 
among the most distinguished young virtuosos in 
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Vienna; they had devoted themselves with all 


the enthusiasm of youth to the arduous task, and | 
had rehearsed the piece seventeen or eighteen | 
times, before they ventured to execute the new | 
and enigmatical work, in this half public manner, | 
before anumber of artists and amateurs. And, | 


so insurmountable and inscrutable did the diffi- 
culties and mysteries of Beethoven's last quar- 
tettes appear at that time, none but enthusiastic 
young men could be found to venture the experi- 
ment, while the older and more renowned play- 
ers declared outright, that the performance was 
impossible. 

The piece which they played was the quartette 
in E flat, major—Opus 127. But, as the perform- 
ers had been obliged to labor and to learn, so also 
the hearers were not permitted to take the mat- 
ter too lightly—and in this view, it had been pre- 
viously decided that the work should be perform- 
ed twice in succession. They began. The most 
breathless and devout attention prevailed. This 
was natural ; not only because, in this select cir- 
cle of listeners, the crowd, to whose limited sense 
the highest and the deepest appears of equal di- 
mensions with the superficial, was not admitted, 
and thus each one understood what he heard, each 
understood the other, and accordingly a general 
harmony of feeling prevailed ; but because, also, 
all were deeply impressed with the thought 
that the author of this profound work was still 
living, that he dwelt near at hand, that in his sol- 
itary sick-chamber he was, perhaps, striving to 
soar from the depths of sorrow, from the weary 
burden of life to new immortal creations. Un- 
doubtedly his spirit was more immediately ope- 
rative, more present to us than it would have 
been in any place except Vienna, than it could be 
anywhere, to-day. As to myself, at least, his 
image and all that surrounded him, as I bore the 
freshest impress of it in my bosom, did not leave 
me for a moment, and thus the enjoyment re- 
ceived a solemnity, a sanctity which every artist 
must feel, who is penetrated with true veneration 
for the greatest creative genius of our time. 

This is not the proper place to pass judgment 
upon a work, which, if we would give it a more 
definite and characteristic title, we might term a 
product of that pensive earnestness which but sel- 
dom, even slightly, smiles. But the impression 
which it produced upon all was the same through- 
out. Reverence for him who had composed it, 
filled every bosom. Perhaps no one present had 


acquired a true and complete comprehension of || 


the work, (it is an enigma to the present day,) 
perhaps each understood it differently ; yet it is a 
peculiar characteristic of the Great and Sublime, 
that even when not understood, it enrapts us, ele- 








vates us, hurries us onward with a dim sense of its 
mighty power: this was the case at present. 
Each one felt conscious, even though this con 
sciousness proceeded from the most opposite 
emotions, that he had to do with something above 
him—something above his powers of comprehen- 
sion—something infinitely above his powers of 
creation. 

When the piece had been played the second 
time, those present expressed their opinions con- 
cerning it. The superticial spoke the most ; those 
most deeply moved, were too busied with their 
own emotions to give utterance to their thoughts 


| in words. 


Being a stranger, I was introduced by my com- 


| panion to several distinguished musicians and 
_ other men of note and condition. Suddenly I was 


surprised at hearing a name; my friend, in intro- 
ducing me to a gentleman dressed in a fashiona- 


| ble frock coat, uttered the words, “ Herr Beetho- 


| ven.” 


It was the brother of the composer. He 


at once began to speak of the latter, and had 


much to say to me concerning all that had been 
done to restore him to his sense of hearing. “I 
have promised a fee of ten thousand florins to the 
physician who succeeds in curing him of his deaf- 
ness!” he exclaimed. I was greatly pleased at 
this exhibition of warm sympathy in the fate ofa 
brother, a sympathy which, however natural, 
must, alas, in the present state of society, be 
termed rare. 

Beethoven's brother asked me various things 


about Berlin—what was there thought of his 


brother—whether his works were often perform- 
ed, and various questions of this kind. Fortu- 
nately I was able io reply, that the great genius 
excited even a warmer interest there than in Vi- 
enna itself; that his symphonies and quartettes 


_ were regularly performed; that Fidelio was a 


standing piece upon the opera list, (which was not 
the case, alas, in Vienna,) and that in the circles 
of intelligent connoisseurs, Beethoven was revered 
as the highest of musical composers. Hereupon 


| Herr Beethoven uttered loud complaints that in 


Vienna it was not so. On the other hand, he 
praised a new musical journal, the editor of which 
was a most extravagant eulogist of Becthoven’s, 
but whose admiration, in my opinion, flowed from 
very confused and complicated sources, and, there- 
fore, for the most part, degenerated into those ab- 
surdities which have so often arisen in our time, 
from the attempts to solve the enigmas of this 
great mind, and which have given occasion to so 
many errors on the part of his imitators, Such 


_ zeal in favor of this empty, indiscrect admiration 


of his brother, gave me a slight feeling—I will 
not say of distrust, but of discomfort, in the pres- 
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ence of my new acquaintance. We shall see how 
far this feeling was justified. 

Thus ended this evening. Although I had not 
seen Beethoven, yet I had heard him, had listened 
(for the quartette had but recently been com- 


posed) to the latest messenger from the wonder- 


ful workshop in which his busy spirit was now 


moving ; 


the immediate outpouring of his inventive genius. 
What new points of attraction resulted hence, 
for my personal relation to him, and, especially, 
for the end which I had in view! 


: it almost seemed asif I had received | 


Much as I had | 


been obliged to forego on this day, many as were | 
the hopes which remained unfulfilled, yet enough | 


had been vouchsafed to me to excite in my bosom 
a feeling of the deepest gratitude. 


CHAPTER V. 


Beethoven’s illness continued, for the April of 


this year was unpleasant. The time when I must 


leave Vienna drew nearer and nearer, and I be- | 


gan to fear that I might not see him again. 


Although I did not like to ring daily at his | 


door, to inquire after his health, yet I was con- | 
tinually informed of his condition from various | 


sources. He suffered from no decided malady, 
but what was worse, from a slight but continual 
ailment, which could not fail to increase his hypo- 
chondria. 


During this interval, accident brought | 


me in contact with a young man, Beethoven's | 


nephew, who lived with him. 
The latter said to me, aithough I had not re- 


ferred to the subject, “ You have sent my uncle | 


some very beautiful poems; he thanks you kindly 
for them, and has said that he will set them to 
music.” The delight that I felt at these words, 
though they were, perhaps, nothing more than a 
mere compliment, will be easily understood, even 
by one who is neither a poet nor so warm an ad- 
mirer of Beethoven as I was. 

At last, after an interval of more than fourteen 
days, I resolved to venture upon visiting him 
once more. I rang the bell, my heart beating as 
before, as I stood at the well known door. It 
was opened, and—Beethoven himself stood before 
me, a surprise for which I was so entirely unpre- 


pared, that I was unable to give a courteous turn | 
to the matter. Who would have expected to | 


see Beethoven, like any other plain citizen of 
Vienna, open the door himself, when a stranger 
knocked or rang? But his kind and friendly 
manner helped me out of my perplexity ; for, al- 
though he at first appeared vexed at the unwel- 


come intruder, he said, in a tone of great kindness, | 


| 








| “Ah! is it you? It is a long timesince you have 


visited me. I began to think, indeed, that you 
had returned home.” ; 

These words naturally excited my wonder, yet 
as I could only answer him in writing, I content- 
ed myself with shaking my head, and accompany- 
ing the movement with a gesture of the hand, 
intimating that it was impossible for me to leave 
the city without bidding him farewell. Nothing 
in the world could have prevented me from doing 
this, at least, by writing. 

Beethoven led me into his chamber, and, reach- 
ing me the ever-ready tablet, he invited me to 
sit. I wrote—* Your illness has prevented me 
from coming to see you.” 

“ Ah,” he cried, shaking his head, “that should 
not have prevented you. During the winter I 
am almost always as I have been lately. I am 
never really well until I go into the country, in 
summer. Who told you that I was so ill ?” 

I informed him briefly, in writing, of my visit 
and my disappointment. He shook his head 
again. 

“Thave often my gloomy hours,” he said, “ and 
then I tell the people around me that they must 
admit no one. But they do not know how to dis- 
tinguish! I receive so many tiresome visitors! 
People of rank and fashion ! they do not suit me.” 

As he now paused, I wrote—*“ Have you re- 
ceived my poems ?” 

He nodded, and pointed to the table, where, 
among many other papers, some of my sheets 
lay scattered. “Iam much pleased with them,” 
he said. “WhenI am well, I intend to set some 
of them to music.” 

I grasped his hand and pressed it warmly. 
This was a plainer expression of my thanks, I 
thought, than if I had taken the cold pencil and 
written the stiff words, “ That will afford me the 
highest gratification.” Beethoven understood my 
meaning ; his glance, and the pressure of his 
hand, assured me of this. 

“In the winter,” he began, after a few mo- 
ments, “I do little of late years. I merely copy 
and set in score what I have composed in the 
summer. But that takes much time. I am now 
at work upon a mass. When I am once in the 
country again, I shall be ready for anything.” 

As he was now silent, and seemed to wait for 
me to commence sgain, I wrote—*I became ac- 
quainted with your brother last week.” 

These words appeared to make an unpleasant 
impression upon him. A half dissatisfied, half 
sorrowful expression was visible in Beethoven's 
countenance. “ Ah, my brother !” he said at last ; 
“he is a’great talker ; he must truly have wearied 
you. 
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It was evident that, by this remark, which 
referred to a matter of secondary moment, or to 
a peculiarity in his brother’s character, Beethoven 
endeavored to find an outlet to more bitter feel- 
ings, which he did not wish to utter. Later, I 
was informed that he stood on very ill terms with 


this brother, whether justly or unjustly, we will | 


not now inquire. Yet when I spoke to others of 
the assertion of the latter, that he had promised 


ten thousand florins to the physician who should — 


restore Beethoven's hearing, no one seemed to put 
much confidence in this generous zeal. 


But, as Ihave said before, I relate mere facts, | 


strictly according to the truth, as they are faith- 
fully treasured up in my notes and in my memory, 


and I refrain from every expression of opinion, — 
especially as with Beethoven's peculiarity of dis- | 


position, it was difficult long to preserve an un- 
troubled personal relation to him. In order to 
banish the unpleasant impression of which I was 
the innocent cause, I wrote upon the tablet that I 


had heard the quartette in E flat. A gleam of | 


pleasure lighted up his faint glance as he read 


these words, but it was for a momeut only, and | 


he then said, as if in self-reproof— 
“Tt is so difficult! 
played. Did it go at all well ?” 
My written answer was given with the utmost 
conciseness—“ It was carefully practised, and 
was played twice in succession.” 


It must have been poorly | 


“That is good,” he replied; “it should be | 


heard often! How did it please you ?” 


I was considerably embarrassed to find an an- | 


swer to this question. It would have been difli- 


cult could I have replied in words, but in the 
laconic language to which I was confined by the 


writing tablet, it was doubly so, For I could not | 


resolve to utter to this revered genius a bare 
expression of opinion which I did not feel, and 


how could I clearly explain to him the impres- | 


sion which his work had made upon me ¢ 

Even at the present day I hesitate to utter my 
opinion, that only the vestiges of the youthful 
beauty and manly sublimity of his genius, are to 
be found in this last enigmatical work of Beetho- 
ven’s, and that they lie buried beneath confused 
rubbish ; even at the present day I hesitate at 
my conviction, and often doubt if the fault is not 
rather my own, if it is not owing to an imperfect 
comprehension of the work, that it produces this 
impression upon me. What could I say at that 
time? Yet I might venture to utter one truth 
unconditionally, which, if it did not proclaim the 
praise of this work, at least proclaimed that of 
the master, by declaring the emotion which it 
had called up in my bosom. 
I wrote therefore—“I was deeply and sol- 
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emnly moved, in the inmost recesses of my soul.” 
And I was so, again, at this moment. ; 

Beethoven read and remained silent. We 
gazed upon each other and neither spoke, yet a 
world of emotions oppressed my bosom, Bee 
thoven, also, was evidently agitated. 

He rose and walked to the window, where he 
remained standing close to his piano. On seeing 
him so near this instrument, a thought arose to 
my mind which I had never before ventured to 
hope. If he—he had but to turn and he stood 
before the keys—if he would but sit down and 
pour forth his soul in tones! 

In anxious hope I followed, stepped close to 
him, and laid my hand upon the instrument. It 
was an English piano of Broadwood’s. I struck 
a chord, gently, with the left hand, in hopes that 
he might turn, but he did not seem to have heard 
it. In a few moments he looked around, and as 
he saw that my eyes were fixed upon the instru- 
ment, he said, “ That is a delightful piano. It 
was sent to me asa present, from London. Do 
you see those names ?” 

He pointed toward the cross-piece, above the 
keys. Upon this I saw several ames inscribed, 
which I had not before observed. They were 
those of Moschelles, Kalkbrenner, Cramer, Clem- 
enti, and Broadwood himself. This circumstance 
was truly affecting. The wealthy and ingenious 
manufacturer had been able to find no worthier 
destination for an instrument which seemed to be 
his master-piece, than to present it to Beethoven. 

The above-named great artists had, as it were, 
stood sponsors to this thought, and reverently in- 
scribed their names upon it; and thus this appro- 
priate testimonial had fared across the sea, to lay 
the homage of the renowned at the feet of the 
highest and most renowned. 

“That is a noble gift,” said Beethoven gazing 
upon me ; “and it has so fine a tone,” he contin- 
ued, and turned with his hands toward the keys, 
without, however, taking his eye from me. He 
struck a chord gently. Never again will a sound 
strike so sadly, and with such heart-rending power 
upon my soul! With the right hand he had 
struck the chord of C major, accompanying it 
with B in the base, and, still gazing at me, he 
repeated, in order to bring forth the soft tones of 
the instrument, the false accord, several times, 
and the greatest musician upon the earth did not 
hear this dissonance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I cannot say whether Beethoven remarked his 
error; but, as he turned his head from me toward 
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the piano, he struck a few chords, as they lie, 
naturally, beneath the practised hand, with per- 
fect correctness. Tle then left the instrument. 

I have often heard it maintained, both before 
and after this scene, that Beethoven's hearing 
was not entirely destroyed; that, although he 
could not understand words, when loudly spoken, 
and could not hear even a great noise, he could 
very well distinguish musical tones. In this re- 
spect, it was asserted, also, that he was subject 
to great variations, nay, that he, at times, could hear 
remarkably well, a fact which kept him in con- 
stant hope of one day recovering his hearing. This 
may be so; I can neither confirm nor disprove 
the assertion. But the incident related above is 
perfectly true. Whether his illness, whether bit- 
terness of mood, or absence of mind, had dimin- 
ished his capability of hearing, or whether those 
around him have ever remarked a similar fact, I 
cannot say. In the case of so great a pianist as 
Beethoven had formerly been, such a mistake, in 
striking one of the simplest chords, must be of 
exceedingly rare occurrence, and could hardly 
happen under any other circumstances than those 
above mentioned. Thus I was one of the few, 
perhaps, who had received so sad a testimonial 
of the immeasurable misfortune which had be- 
fallen him. The emotion which I felt at that 
moment, I can never forget while I live. 

While writing this another circumstance occurs 
to my mind, which was related to me by Ferdi- 
nand Ries, Beethoven's friend and pupil for years. 
I cannot omit recording it here, partly, as it in 
sume measure confirms my own observation; 


partly, as it is of great interest in itself, espe- 


cially as it is connected with the origin of one of 
the most remarkable compositions of this great 
genius, 

“One summer morning,” related Ries, “ while 
Beethoven lived in Baden, I came to take a les- 
son of him. As I entered the house I heard him 
playing a voluntary, in his chamber. In order 
not to disturb him, I stood listening at the door, 
and I remarked that lie was not truly playing a 
voluntary, but throwing off single passages, rhap- 
sodically ; he seemed to try them, now in one, 
now in another key, After a few moments he 
rose from the instrument and opened the window. 
I now entered. He greeted me in a very cheer- 
ful mood, and said, ‘ We will have no lesson to- 
day; let us, rather, take a ramble together, the 
morning is so charming.’ Beethoven took great 
delight in wandering over sequestered and un- 
trodden paths, through wood, and dale, and 
mountain. We walked out together, and soon 
found ourselves in the midst of a lovely wood, on 
the pleasant mountain slopes of Baden. I ob- 











served that Beethoven was very busy with his 
thoughts, and that he kept humming to himself, 
as we proceeded onward. I knew, from experi- 
ence, that in such moments he was the most 
powerfully impelled to composition, and I was 
careful not to disturb him, but walked along at 
his side, in silence. In the single passages 
which he hummed, I found a great similarity, 
as I thought, with those which he had played in 
his chamber. After we had proceeded for about 
an hour, we seated ourselves upon the grass. 

“ Suddenly the tones of a horn echoed across 
the valley from the opposite mountain. The 
unexpected sound, beneath the clear, blue sky, 
made a singular impression upon me, as I sat in 
the deep solitude of the wood. I could not pre- 
vent myself from calling Beethoven's attention 
to it, who, reclining near me, was sunk in reflec- 
tion, and did not seem to hear it. He listened. 
but I observed from his mien that the tones did 
not reach his ear, although they still sounded 
clearly. Then, for the first time, I became con- 
vinced that his hearing was seriously impaired ; 
I had already thought this, at moments, but as 
the infirmity, which afterwards became perma- 
nent, had, previously, made its appearance peri- 
odically only, I supposed that I might have been 
mistaken. But I now convinced myself of the 
fact, beyond dispute; for the tones were pro- 
longed with such shrillness and clearness, that I 
did not lose one of them, and still Beethoven 
heard nothing! That I might not grieve him, I 
feigned to hear nothing also. 

“ After a while, we started for home ; the sounds 
still accompanied us, for some time, on our level 
mountain path, but Beethoven did not pay the 
slightest attention to them. Thus the sweet 
charm which they had at first exercised upon me, 
became a source of deep sorrow ; silent, and sunk 
in thought, I walked on, almost unconsciously, 
beside my great teacher, who, still busied with 


himself, continued to hum, and at times to sing 
| aloud disconnected, unintelligible tones and pas- 


sages. When, after the lapse of some hours, we 
had reached home, he seated himself impatiently 
at the piano, and cried, ‘ Now I will play some- 
thing for you’ And with irresistible fire and 
energy, he played the adagio in his grand sonata 
in F minor. That day will never pass from my 
remembrance.” 

I believe the reader will thank me for this 
anecdote, which, simultaneously, gives us infor- 
mation concerning the origin of one of Beetho- 
ven’s greatest works, and of the unspeakably 
grievous calamity with which he was visited 
At that time I heedlessly neglected to question 
Ries concerning the year in which this incident 
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occurred ; yet, from various circumstances, I am 
induced to believe that it must have been in the 
summer of 1506 or 1507. Thus the infirmity, which 
had been permanent for fourteen years, varying 
only in severity, may be traced back four years 
farther. But if, at that early period, Beethoven, 
in occasional aggravated intervals of his malady, 
was unable to hear clear musical tones, so on the 


other hand, the assertion that he possessed the | 


power to fullow music with the outward ear at a 
more advanced stage, needs, perhaps, some quali- 
fication : this power recurring later, doubtless, in 
favorable moments, as formerly it was denied 
him in unfavorable ones. 

Overcome with deep sadness, I left Beetho- 
ven’s house. All my hopes for a new master- 
piece of art withered beneath this gloomy sky, 


beneath this heavy, oppressive atmosphere. It | 
was impossible for this sick and heavily bur- | 
dened spirit, impossible at least before the — 


miracle of recovery was performed, to rouse 


itself to the exertion of its creative powers, and | 


this for a work which must occupy years. 


Whoever has seen Beethoven during the latter | 
part of his life, can never cast off the conviction | 


that his last works are steeped in this dark gloom, 
a gloom less of sadness than of harsh vexation, of 


bitter discontent. They may, therefore, possess _ 


less beauty, less freedom ; they may, indeed, in 


acertain point of view, disquiet us, torture us, — 
because that health is wanting to them, which is — 


so essential toa work of art; still, they have so 


much the more power to stir the soul to its | 


depths, when we consider their intimate connec- — 


tion with the melancholy lot of their author. If 
the critic is often compelled to enter the lists 


against them, the man views them in a different — 
light, finds in them new points of interest, and | 
in their so-called, and, perhaps, acknowledged | 
faults, sees the symptoms of suffering, of illness, | 
of gloomy discontent, all grounds for love and | 


sympathy toward the author. But woe to him, 
indeed, who here mistakes his point of view, and 
follows as a polar star that which should serve 


the genuine artist as a warning beacon. We | 


have, alas, seen sad examples of this perversion, 
in the newest theories and works of art—exam- 
ples which, in our eyes, as far as it concerns 
Beethoven, afford the proof that these followers, 
these worshippers, have never understood his 
true greatness. 

From Beethoven's I went to Grillparzer’s, who 
had given me a kind welcome, as a younger and 
obscure author, in order to obtain from him more 
particular information as to the kind of opera 
which Beethoven desired. I found him, also, ill. 


What he said to me concerning my project, was 
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| far from being calculated to excite my hopes. It 


| 
| 





impressed me with the conviction, that that noble 
spirit was too wearied by the heavy burden 
which he had borne for so many years, to support 
That Grill 
parzer could not suit Beethoven's views with re 


the excitement of enduring labor. 


gard to an opera, might, indeed, have been owing 
to himself, and to the poem which he selected 
At least, if it were the same which Conradin 
Kreuzer afterwards set to music, I can perfectly 
understand that, notwithstanding the beautiful 
passages it contains, Beethoven could not inter- 
est himself in the work, and ever found some- 
thing to blame therein, even although he himself 
was not exactly conscious of the true reason 
which held him estranged from it. It was an 
idiosynerasy on his part, which this is not the 
place to investigate more closely. 

My stay in Vienna was drawing to a close, at 
least for the present, as we were about to take 
a short excursion into Hungary. It is true, we 
were to return again, but we were then to remain 
only a few days. As is always the case, much 
had been deferred to the last moments of our 
stay. It was with difficulty, therefore, that I 
could find a leisure hour to bid adieu to Beetho 
ven, for I feared that I might not see him again, 
on my return. 

I no longer experienced the agitation that dis- 
turbed me at my former visits. I felt that we 
had drawn closer together, as much so as I could 
have expected, from so transient an intercourse, 
and considering the difference of our years, of our 
paths in the sphere of art, and the barrier which 
his greatness must always have reared between 
us. My true heart-felt love and reverence for 
him, had inspired him with friendly interest to 
ward me. I now came to him with confidence. 
But how sad a reflection is it, that the moments 
in which we first learn to recognize and appreci- 
ate one another are usually the last. It seems to 
be man’s destiny ever to come, to see, to under 
stand, too late ! 

I can give but few particulars of this last visit 
Beethoven spoke to me with great openness and 
graet emotion. I expressed my regret, that, 
during the whole time of my stay in Vienna, with 
the exception of one quartette, I had not heard a 
single one of his compositions in a concert ; that 
even Fidelio had not been performed. 

This gave him occasion to speak of the public 
taste in Vienna. “Since the Italians have gained 
so firm a footing here, the best is thrust aside, 
The ballet is, with the nobility, the main thing in 
the theatre. True love of art is out of fashion ; 
they have a taste only for horses and opera-dar 
cers. The good times are over here. But I ear‘ 
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little about it; I will still write nothing but what 
If I were well it were, 
Such was the tone of 


delights my own soul. 
perhaps, another thing !” 
his conversation. 

I now wrote upon the tablet-—* To-morrow I 
set out ona journey of a few days to Presburg 
and Eisenstadt, but we shall return in the begin- 
ning of May, and then remain here perhaps for a 
while.” 

“ You leave us already !” he cried in astonish- 
ment. Owing to the difficulty of communication 
with him, I had not until now thought it worth 
the while to inform him of the approaching end 
of my visit to Vienna, “ Well, you are right,” he 
continued; “the weather is charming; I am 
thinking myself of going into the country. When 
you return, I shall, perhaps, be in Modlingen. I 
shall feel better there; there you must come and 
see me.” 

My hopes of seeing him again were slight, for 
my travelling companion, from whom, for many 
reasons, I could not separate, was already impa- 
tient at the slow progress of his business affairs 
in Vienna, and our excursion into Hungary was 
but an interlude in order to pass the time, until 
the settlement of a question the decision of which 
If no delay occurred, 
{ knew that our departure would be hurried with 
all possible speed ; everything, therefore, was so 
arranged that on our return we would at once 
leave Vienna. 

I expressed my fears that this was perhaps 
the last time we should meet until I came to Vi- 
enna for a longer period, which I in fact intended 
to do in the following year. But how long a term 
is a year, how uncertain that which lies behind it! 
Gladly would I have taken with me some me- 
mento from Beethoven's chamber ; for instance, 
one of those sheets covered with scarcely legible 
notes ; but how could I venture to ask anything 
like this from him! 

“T certainly think that we shall see each other 
again,” he said, after a short pause, and the warm 
hearty tone in which he spoke convinced me that 
it would give him pleasure 


he was obliged to wait for. 


So much the more 
sad was the moment of separation. But ithad 
come and I rose. 

As usual, I reached him my right hand, in fare- 
well ; he then took both my hands, drew me to- 
wards him and kissed me so cordially, so hearti- 
ly, without the slightest affected increase of sen- 
sibility, but prompted only by the feelings of his 
bosom, that my heart, all glowing with enthusi- 
asm, unlocked itself, and I clasped the dear and 
venerated man in my arms with an emotion of 
unspeakable joy. Nay, I felt that my love had 
excited a similar feeling in his own breast; that 


| 
| 
| 
| 








he gave me back his warm thanks, for the heart 
which I had brought to him so entirely and sin- 
cerely. And was it seldom that he met with 
such affection? Had not the hallowed sentiment 
with which I approached” him, often stirred the 
hearts of the many, many thousands, whose souls, 
as they listened to his harmony, have been thrilled 
by the most touching and the most elevating 
emotions? But why ask the question? As for 
myself, I felt like one in a dream, and yet all was 
so real, so warm, so humanly true, and, at the 
same time, so divinely exalting! The great, the 
immortal Ludwig von Beethoven was resting upon 
my bosom! I felt his lips upon my brow, and 
he must have felt my warm, happy, irresistibly 
flowing tears bedew his pallid cheek. 

And thus I left him. I was conscious of no 
thought ; a single glowing feeling thrilled my 
beating bosom. Deethoven had embraced me ! 

And I will be proud of this happiness until 
the last day of my life! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Our pleasant excursion across the borders of 
Hungary, beneath the clearest sky of the awaken- 
ing spring, was at an end. We had two days to 
remain in Vienna, during which a thousand things 
were to be attended to. Yet I found an hour to 
pay a last visit to Beethoven; for since that 
moment of farewell, I felt that we were nearer to 
each other, that we might be brought still more 
closely in contact, and, with this feeling, my con- 
fidence in the success of my project was restored 
again. 

I hastened up the numerous steps—but in vain. 
For the first time, I received fur answer that 
Beethoven was not at home. For an instant | 
was painfully disappointed, but I soon reflected 
that it was better thus. That ever memorable 
moment of separation could not be repeated ; in- 
stead of so warm a remembrance, I might have 
departed, perhaps, with a far colder one. Nothing 
more could, for the present, be done in reference 
to our plan; it must, necessarily, be deferred un- 
til my intended visit to Vienna in the following 
year. I resolved, therefore, to leave only my 
card, with a few words of adieu written upon it, 
that Beethoven might see that I had not heed- 
lessly neglected to pay him a farewell visit. I 
cast still another glance into the ante-chamber, 
upon the door before which I had passed those 
strangely anxious and oppressive moments; then 
I turned’quickly away, my busom agitated by a 
confused blending of emotions, which he who un- 
derstands my position will comprehend without 
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description, and which nothing in the world can 
render comprehensible to him who is not moved 
by a bare narrative of the facts. 

Our departure for Gratz was fixed for the fol- 
lowing day, at six in the afternoon. Accident 
rather than business led me once more into 
Steiner's music store, which stood nearly oppo- 
~ite my lodgings. 

“It is fortunate that you have come? ’ cried the 
proprietor as I entered, “there is a letter here for 
you from Beethoven.” 

“ A letter from Beethoven!” I cried in delight, 
and, trembling with impatience, I tore it from his 
hands. It was directed, with a change of the first 
letter of my name, to “Herr Ludwig Nellstab!” | 
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you were obliged to come in vain. Pardon ». 
for my health is still poor, As I, perhaps, shal! 
not see you again, I wish youall imaginable hay 
piness and prosperity. 
“ Your friend, BEETHOVEN. 
“ All love and honor to Zelter, the worthy pa 


| tron of our art. 


“ May 3d, 1825.” 


This alone was a piece of good fortune, an .n- 
valuable treasure. But I turned the leaf ani 
found still more—a renewed greeting, and a re rt 
canon. It was not a mere letter of courtesy—.a 
farewell greeting—but a leaf for my album. ‘The 
great man had thought me worthy of this hon 

























but it was forme! A letter from Beethoven for || What thanks, what inspiration, what good and 
me! _ noble purposes filled my youthful soul ! 
It ran in the following hearty, kind, sad strain: | Beethoven had written— 
sos 
“ As Iam upon the point of going into the coun- | “During my convalescence, I find myself ex 
try, I was compelled, yesterday, to make certain | tremely feeble ; content yourself with this slight 
preparations with my own hands, and thus, alas, ' memento from your friend, BEETHOVEN. 
‘ ra 
S _, 8 
: : ea as a wes 
: << La -e—e as ORL I 
ae | = 
Das Scho - ne zu dem Gu - ten. Das 
Cs A memento from my friend Beethoven! In || I did not visit Vienna next year. On the 27th 
what hour of my life can I forget that, even if it of March, 1527, he breathed out his noble, heay:!y 
3 had net been the last link of intercourse between [| laden, life-wearied spirit ! 
3 us! | Ihave never since been in Vienna. 
a This was the 3d of May, 1825 | 
>> } 
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BY ANNIE GREY. 





Tue mild and fragrant summer breath is falling on my brow, 

Refreshing with a holy touch my gladdened spirit now ; 

The murmur of each playful breeze, the streamlet’s whispered lay, 
Wakes in my heart a melody I would not cast away ; 
| Yet there’s a voice I miss for aye, a smile that greets me not— 
Oh! best belovéd, absent one, thou never art forgot! 


Methinks this world is beautiful; the skies seem very bright, 

That hang an azure veil between our world and heaven’s clear light ; 
I love to watch the floating clouds that fleck the arching blue, 
Deeming that with serenest gaze, some seraph eye looks through ; 
And then I yearn to look beyond, and catch a distant gleam 

Of those far hills that gild my sleep with their celestial beam ; 
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While Faith, like the sweet lark, which soars far upward from its nest, 
Would fold her wings in sacred trust on the Eternal’s breast. 

But when I fain would lisp the thoughts, that peace-bestowing throng, : 
And breathe forth all my fondest hopes, where I had breathed them long ; 
I miss the one that used to steal with soft tread to my side, 

And share in every heavenly dream, at morn and eventide. 





I love, I love this happy earth, to me ’tis very fair, 

With traces of almighty skill and presence everywhere ; 

But oh! the deepest witchery, the holiest spell is thrown 
Around my blessed island home, the dearest spot I’ve known, 
Surrounded by the gushing waves, yet shielded from the gale, 
That sweeps so oft old ocean o'er, with loud discordant wail ; 
For though ‘tis set a little gem, amid the sparkling tide, 

The distant hills and woods around shelter on every side. 

They whisper in their low wind tones, a kind protecting prayer, - 
Or seem forever watching it with gentle ceaseless care ; 
As an elder sister watcheth, with anxious love so blest, 

The infant when she layeth it upon its couch of rest. 

But thou didst love this island home—its very dust to me 

Is linked with earliest memories, dear absent one, of thee. = 
Together we have wandered oft along its pebbled shore, 

To list the soft sea music that its waves forever pour; 

Or rested on some rock they kissed with every playful bound, 
Interpreting the language pure of each unworded sound. 
There’s not a forest leaf that stirs, and not a hidden vale, 

But whispers of thee to my heart some glad and fairy tale, 

Of mutual warm embraces, of communings high and pure, 

Of all that dignifies the soul, and teaches to endure— 

Endure the tearful parting hour from those we hold most dear, 
Endure the sighs, my absent one, that cannot waft thee here. 





eS 


Oh! everything is very fair, and bright is Nature’s smile 

From the red lips of roses that are op’ning all the while ; 

The little birds pour forth their notes at morning's early light, 
And softly calls the whip-poor-will as fall the shades of night. 

I waken when the warm sunbeams first steal away the dew, 

As love's delightful smile, the tear from eyes of trembling blue. 
And still the long bright hours to me, as fast they glide away, 
Come ever laden with new sweets, and gems in bright array ; 
And when evening throws around her curtain broad and deep, 
As the mother flings a veil o’er the babe she lulls to sleep ; 

The full moon winneth me to bow before its silvery shrine, 
Though only with deceitful beams—I cannot call them mine, 
For they fall on all alike, though I love them more, I know, 

Than many careless hearts o'er which unheeded light they throw. 
But thou didst love the moonbeams, and love the budding flowers, 
That miss thy care, dear absent one, throughout the summer hours ; 
Thou wast to me the lily frail amid the blossoms fair, 

And like a spirit of the flowers, wast often gliding there ; 

And the fragrance aye exhaling from the petals of thy heart 
Breathed tenderness and purity that never can depart. 

Oh! there’s a void where’er I turn, a wish for one thrice dear, 
And oft I start unconsciously, and sigh that thou wert here. 


: 
Ben cacenlondl 





I know that countless flowers of bliss around my brow still wreathe, 
From Him before whose holy throne each fervent prayer I breathe ; 
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Ir e’er the downy wings of time 
Droop o’er thy path of pleasure, His leaden pinions chiding ; 
And draw those smiling eyes of thine 


Friends showering on me kindly, their warm smiles and their love : 
Green leaves as welcome ever as the olive to the dove. 

But more beloved than all the rest, this little household band, 
With many ties bound each to each, by love's devoted hand. 

My father and my brother, too, both dearer every day, 

And the younger sister cheering with spirits light and gay, 

With her ever fond caresses, and laughing brow and air, 

And the garlands that she gathers to tvine amid my hair. 

Yet still I miss thee, absent one, for thou wert but too dear, 

And think how deeper were our joy, if thou wert also here ; 

Wert here to smiling meet with me our father’s kiss at morn, 
And mingle in our merriment when daylight is withdrawn. 

I love, I love the sabbath light, imparting peace and rest, 

That dawns upon the spirit sky, with beams forever blest ; 

I love it always, e’en amid the city’s glittering throng, 

’Neath lofty aisles that seem to thrill with richest notes of song— 
But oh! ’tis dearer far to me beneath the soft blue skies 

That bend so brightly o’er the spot where our loved islet lies ; 

I love the lowly, sacred church, the greenwood leading there, 
And I love the seat where often my mother bowed in prayer— 
Her grave is resting near it, but her spirit undefiled, 

I know whene’er I worship there, is kneeling by her child. 

But, dearest, thou wast ever wont to breathe thy prayers with mine, 
From that low temple of His care before our Father's shrine ; 
With claspéd hands we listened, and a pressure very soft 
Revealed the love petitions for each other gushing oft. 

Oh! there I ever miss thee, but with humble trust I pray, 

That God will bless thee, absent one, and ever guard thy way ; 
But when around the table that His holy love hath spread, 

My spirit finds refreshment in the beams forever shed, 

When the Eternal One beholds the symbels of that death 

Which well might bid the sun go out, and nature gasp for breath, 
I long to share those joys with thee, and memories of the hour, 
When first we took our covenant vows, and felt the mystic power 
Which bound us unto God and Heaven, and all things pure above ; ) 
And bound us closer heart to heart, in newer, holier love. 

And then the tear-drop starts to find that I am all alone, 

And that thy seat is vacant there, my best beloved, my own ; 
But ah! there’s one approaches me, who smiles the tear away, 
Pointing with finger stained in blood to Heaven's unclouded day. 
And while I gaze I learn to trust my all unto His care : 

May Jesus guide thee, absent one—this is my constant prayer. 


> o--—---—_-—- 


TO MISS M. M’K. P. J. 


ON A WATCH-PAPER. 


Remember those, the far away, 


His footsteps here to measure ; While thee and them dividing. 


Who think each hour a tedious day, 
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Tux Czar, Peter the First, departed on a visit 
to his provinces, taking the Czarowitz Alexis with 


iia. At Moscow the young prince was suddenly | 


cized with severe illness, and whether it arose 
irom indifference to his society, or that the Czar 
jeured the journey might increase his malady, 
Alexis was permitted to remain at the Kremlin. 
This step was in unison with the wishes of the 
monks and priests. 

Restive under the yoke imposed upon them by 
Peter, and by which they were daily losing some 
of their former influence ; impotent too of them- 


~elves toarouse the opposition ef the people, they | 


jad fixed their eyes on the Czarowitz as a fitting 
‘loak for their designs. They immediately set 
themselves to work to mould him to their will; 
iat in consequence of the imbecility and irresolu- 
tion of his character, they found their task no easy 


one. The schism between Peter and his son was 


not yet complete, and it was necessary that with | 


his own hand Alexis should break down the frail 
bridges which still united them ; and this was 
uccordingly accomplished. 

There was in the convent of Sibrok, near Mos- 
cow, a young novice named Aphrosine, who was 
prepared on the morrow to take the vow that 
shut her out from the world, and devoted her, for 
the remainder of her days, to the altar. The 
priests were aware that the image of Aphrosine 
Was impressed on the heart of Alexis, and that 
the aversion evinced by him towards his first 
wife, Charlotte Sophia, arose from an accidental 
meeting with Aphrosine which had taken place 
before his marriage, in the chapel of the monas- 
tery of Sibrok. 

The death of Charlotte Sophia had now set 
him free, and the priests reasonably supposed 
that an interview with the object of his first 
wections would arouse again to life his former 
passion. An order obtained from Stephen, the 
Archbishop of Rezan, opened the convent gates 
to Aphrosine, and on the evening of the same 
day she received his overtures of marriage. 
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Stephen combined in himself at the same time 
the character of a courtier and a conspirator. 
Practising treason against the Czar, to whom he 
had sworn allegiance at the altar, denouncing 
to-day where his interests required it the accom- 
plices to whom he had pledged himself the pre- 
vious evening, he was thus ever gliding and 
escaping from the net which entangled and 
proved fatal to his less wary coadjutors. At 
the head of a church whose authority was 
held in continual check by the power of the 
Czar, he most of all had urged the Czarowitz to 
revolt, he above all others felt the necessity of « 
revolution. 

But Stephen was too jesuitical to practise hi-< 
designs openly. It was by sapping and mining, 
by stealthily winding through crooked and unno- 
ticed paths, that he accomplished his aims. The 
sketch of a plot, left as if accidentally between 
the leaves of a volume of the Scriptures, sug- 
gested to the young Prince the hint of a con- 
spiracy. It was hoped that the name of the 
Archbishop, which headed the list, would in 
itself be sufficient to determine Alexis; but it 
was an error to suppose him firm enough to take 
such a step without hesitation. The struggle in 
his bosom was long. He yielded and retracted ; 
again consented and refused, and would still have 
remained irresolute and undecided, had not the 
misgivings of his wavering mind been vanquished 
by an intimation from his father to prepare him- 
self to enter a monastery, combined with the 
intelligence that Catharine, the Czar’s second 
wife, had borne a son. 

What! must he see at the same time an em- 
pire snatched from his grasp, himself exiled from 
a world he still clung to, and the woman whom 
he loved torn from his embrace? This was more 
than Alexis could relinquish. Peter this time 
had ventured too far. Separation from Aphro- 
sine was the thing most dreaded. There now 
remained but one step to take, and he ventur- 
ously took it, and thus placed between himself 
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and the cloister an insurmountable barrier; he , 


made Aphrosine his wife. 
This step taken, contrary to the expressed 


‘ wishes of his father, there was now little difficulty | 


in persuading him to place himself at the head 
of the conspiracy ; but as soon as he understood 
that Peter, who was then in France, was doomed 
to fall by the poniard of an assassin, although 
but little filial affection remained in his bosom 


| 


toward his father, he hastened with all possible | 


expedition, brooking not the least delay, to save 
the life of his father by the sacrifice of Danilo 
his intended murderer. 


’ 


In doing this he aban- | 


doned the conspiracy, and even his beloved | 


Aphrosine was forgotten. 
Meanwhile Peter, perfidiously recalled to Mos- 
cow by a letter from the Archbishop Stephen 


“* 


journeyed rapidly through the provinces. But the | 


plan of the Archbishop failed; the man he had 
stationed at Grodno, to take the life of the Czar, 
was himself a victim to the justice of his son, and 
at the moment he was impatiently waiting to 
hear of the death of the Czar, Peter himself ap- 
peared in Moscow, to stifle, with his own hands, 
a revolt that threatened such fatal consequences. 


At early dawn, on the first of July, the gates of | 


the monasteries were opened, and from their 
walls issued forth the various legions of the re- 
ligious orders. From the cellars of the mansions 
and hotels, rushed up myriads of the boors and 
serfs, led on by their patrons the Boyards, whilst 
crowds poured in dense masses from the sur- 
rounding fields. A corps of ancient Strelitzers, 
the wreck of a former insurrection, now the 


‘hope and expectation of the new, were already 


encamped upon the great square of the Kremlin. 
At the moment when these immense crowds 
rushed from theis places of concealment, the 
iron tongue of the great bell of Ivan rung out 


the signal for revolt : suddenly the air resounded | 


with acclamations, and each monk throwing 
aside his robe, revealed a pair of pistols and a 
dagger, glittering in his belt. The old banner of 
the Strelitzers floated on the wind, and mingled 
its drapery with the waving figures of Saint 
Andrew and Saint Vladomir. The rebels knelt 
down, and raised their hands towards heaven ; 
Dessifei, bearing an uplifted crucifix, passed 
through the kneeling ranks, bestowing his bene- 
diction. At the second signal, all arose and 
pressed on behind the lances of the Strelitzers, 
as they marched towards the palace amid the 
thundering cries, 

“Down with the Emperor!” “ Death to for- 
eigners !” “ Long live the Czar Alexis IT.!” 

But the gates of the Kremlin still remained 
closed: this circumstance abated the first ardor 





of the rebels. On looking up, they perceived on 
an elevated baleony, the Archbishop Stephen in 
grand sacerdotal costume, bearing the mitre on 
his head. Saluting the assembled multitudes, 
he waved his hand repeatedly to still their 
clamors ; but the people, supposing that he was 
about to place the crown on the brow of the 
youthful Czar, rent the air with redoubled cries. 
Stephen drew back, and re-entered the Kremlin 

The square fronting the imperial palace was 
blackened by the still 
which poured from every avenue ; 


increasing multitudes, 
it was like a 
raging ocean, whose swollen tides rose higher 
and higher. A voice like the tones of a trumpet 
broke from the crowd, and demanded that the 
gates should be thrown open. The ponderous 
portals rolling on their hinges, obeyed the sum 
mons, displaying to their astonished gaze the daz 
zling uniform of the Obajeuski guard drawn up 
within the eourt of the Kremlin. The rebels fell 
back at the sight, but a shout of “ Long live 
Alexis!” from the lips of a swarthy Boyard, wa- 
echoed back by the Imperial guard. This gave 
universal satisfaction; they saluted the soldiers, 
who had arrived during the night, as they sup 
posed, to aid their comrades in Moscow, with reit 
erated acclamations. 
their ranks and arranged themselves iif two op 
The commanding officer advaneing 
stood within the open gates and addressed the 


The Imperial guard opened 
posing lines, 
people. As soon as he could obtain a hearing, 
he urged that to avoid confusion, none but the 
principal leaders of the various divisions among 
their numbers, should enter the interior of the 
palace. In consequence of this ,appeal, which 
seemed reasonable, the superiors of the monas 

teries, the bishops, the leaders of the Strelitzers, 
and the chief Boyards, leaving their respective 
forces at the foot of the walls, passed between 
the guards, who presented arms, and ascended 
the gloomy steps of the Kremlin. 

They did not observe that the battalion resum 
ed its first position as soon as they had passed it. 
Filled with confidence, they entered with .a firm 
step the grand chamber, to the number of fifty. 
The doors closed noiselessly behind them, A 
dim light from the high window shone down 
upon this room, giving it the appearance of a 

vast prison, rather than a royal apartment. In 
the minds of these men it awakened a thousand 
impressive and terrible remembrances ; a kind of 
superstitious awe, mingled with reverence, fell 
upon their spirits on beholding this theatre of so 
much human grandeur and human misery. Here 
Czars had been crowned—here also had they 
fallen by the hands of assassins. The blood of 
some of the noblest families of their country had 
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crimsoned the floor on which the conspirators now 
stood! They fancied, as they looked around, 
that the sanguinary stains were still visible. 
Silent and thoughtful, they forgot the occasion 
which had called them together around the mag- 
nificent throne, prepared to receive its new mas- 
ter. The roll of adrum recalled their wandering 
thoughts; a door opened, and the Archbishop 
entered, bestowing his blessing upon his col- 
leagues. An officer then announced the Czar ; 
all knelt and bowed their heads in silence, when 
these words, like a thunderbolt, burst upon their 
affrighted ears: 

“Yes, bow your faces to the earth, prostrate 
yourselves, miserable men, and supplicate for 
merey ; though I swear by the Eternal, that none 
shall be granted you.” 

They remained petrified and immovable: for 
that voice was the voice of the man whom they 
believed to be six hundred leagues from Moscow. 
It seemed as if a supernatural being had ad- 
dressed them; they dared not raise their heads, 
and still kneeling, tremblingly awaited the blow 
which they felt would crush them, rather than 
confront the wrathful frown of their dreaded 
master. 

Peter, in a paroxysm of rage impossible to de- 
scribe, traversed the room with hasty heavy strides; 
the nervous convulsions that distorted his counte- 
nance, were less frightful than the tremulous 
contractions of his limbs; it was long before he 
vave utterance to any other words than those 
pronounced at his entrance. At last he eried out 
again with a burst of convulsive laughter, 

“Ha! ha! my most faithful subjects, you 
stood in need of a master, and Peter was too 
vreat for your desires—lo! he is here. Thanks 
Where 


then is your cherished son of the church—is he 


be to God, come to act as a sovereign. 


here, concealed beneath your robes ?” 

His own terrible laughter alone gave answer. 

“Hat ha! you are fifty in the place of him; 
we will arrange your accounts.” 

Before him knelt fifty armed foes, who but one 
hour previous had sworn his destruction, and he 
stalked singly up and down in the presence of 
them all. But such is the influence of deteeted 
treason, such, too, the ascendeney of a man in- 


vested with despotic power over the minds of 


others, that no one stirred or made answer, and 
as he addressed them, their eyes fell before his 
angry glances. 

“Straoff,” said he, “you whom I have loaded 
with favors, your head shall be nailed to the 
gates of Moscow, to teach ingrates that the justice 
Baklanoski, 


you are strong and vigorous ; I condemn you to the 


of the Czar is the justice of God. 
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mines. You, Nicephore, shall end your days in 
Siberia, and you, Jonski, as your father before 


you, by the knout. The rest shall be judged. 


Open the doors.” 

A battalion of the guards appeared with naked 
swords, who disarmed the prisoners. 

Thus fell the conspiracy. Deprived of their 
leaders, the rebels yielded themselves prisoners, 
or fled in all directions. Alexis, forewarned in 
time, did not attempt to return to Moscow, but 
sought safety in the dominions of his cousin, the 
King of Naples. Aphrosine soon after became 
the companion of his exile ; she was followed by 
two officers, furnished with a letter from the Czar. 
promising to his son full pardon and protection, 
should he return. This was buta stratagem, and 
the unhappy prince was easily ensnared. So 
long as their journey led them through a foreign 
dominion, the prince received from the officers the 
most deferential respect, but once upon the soil 
of Muscovy, their manner underwent a thorough 
change. His companions then assumed the char- 
acter of watchful guardians, and not long after 
he was requested to yield up his sword. Any 
remaining doubts which might still linger in the 
bosom of the unfortunate young prince, respect- 
ing his present position, were dispelled as soon as 
he reached Moscow, by an interview with his 
father. His manner was no longer that of a 
parent, nor even of a parent that was incensed 
against him: his father had assumed the tone 
and authority of an offended master. Peter treat- 
ed his son as a criminal now in his powers for the 
Archbishop of Rezan, who had everything to fear, 
should a reconciliation take place, had induced 
the Czar to believe that it was to accelerate his 
destruction, and not to save his life, that Alexis 
had flown to Grodno. During the interview the 
Czar thus addressed his son: 

“ Alexis, I will not now recall to you all the 
lessons of wisdom and prudence you have received, 
nor all the reproofs you have merited. Vainly 
have T endeavored from your childhood to arouse 

the indolence of a spirit by nature obstinate and 

rebellious ; entreaties, remonstrances, and threats; 


| have alike failed to make you a man of energy ; 


your mind, sunk in listless reveries, has never 
cecupied itself with the principal subject which 
should engage the thoughts of a sovereign, the 
civilization of his people. My subjects require ¢ 
head that thinks, and an arm which executes; he 
who inherits my throne should follow out my 
policy ; and how could you do this, who do not 
even understand it? Hear me: I do not wish 
that after my death what I have done shall fall 
uway, piece by piece. I do not wish my life to 
have been expended in vain efforts, and that my 
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reign shall produce nothing but sterile fruits. It 
is time for you to know the truth; you shall not 
be my successor. This is my will, unchangeable, 
irrevocable ; to this you must submit, if you wish 
for my forbearance.” 

The young prince, who had listened attentively 
to this stern determination, sat motionless and 
silent. 

“ You must sign this paper,” the Czar continued. 
“Tt contains a renunciation of all your rights, 
titles, and pretensions.” 

At the same time he presented to his son a 
parchment covered with writing, to which the 
grand seal of the empire was already attached. 

“You are master,” replied Alexis. 

“T understand you,” said the Czar ; “ you doubt- 
less hope that in pleading compulsion, you will 
at some future day be able to set aside the validity 
of your own signature ; but you sign at the same 
time the renunciation I demand, and the declara- 
tion that it is the act of your own free will. I do 
not compel you—you are guilty, and I only show 
you mercy as the price of your submission. I do 
not force an obligation upon you. I offer you an 
agreement, if you think it to your advantage to 
sign it.” 

“ You are master,” again responded the prince, 
taking the pen, as he extended his hand to seize 
the writing. Peter stopped him. 

“This is not all—you declare at the same time 
that you have been guilty towards me, and that 
the influence of the monks upon your weak mind 
has led you astray, until you have become blind 
to the advantages of my glorious reforms, whence 
anew era of prosperity and glory for Muscovy 
commences its date. This, also, is contained in 
the writing you are about to sign.” 

“It is, then, my own degradation which 
you require of me,” said the young man mourn- 
fully ; “no matter, I submit even to this insult. 
Sire, you are master, let the sacrifice be com- 
plete.” 

“ Sign, then,” said the Czar. 

Alexis put his signature to the end of the 
declaration. An expression of lively joy shone 
upon the features of the Czar, who hastily ex- 
tended his hand for the parchment: but Alexis 
held it back to read it over; a word had arrested 
his attention, and his eye ran eagerly over the 
following passage—“ I declare that I renounce the 
crown for myself and my descendants, forever.” 

“For my son,” he cried—* for my son Peter! 
This is not truae—no—for my own life; I do not 
sign for my son. What! do you wish that I 
should deprive my child of the rights he has re- 
ceived with my blood? God has made him 
Prince ; can I revoke His will ?” 





“I myself have revoked it, in disinheriting 
you.” 

“Because I have yielded to it, sire, because | 
am powerless—because I am harassed with suf- 
fering—because I tremble in your presence ; but 
my son! oh, may he show more energy, more 
pride. When you have abased him, as you have 
done me; forced him to live continually under the 
influence of your eye and your threats; when 
you have worn out bis spirit and exhausted his 


_ strength, then I permit him to yield, as I have 


done, to your despotic will; until then, respect his 
rights as well as his innocence. I will protect 


him against you; Tam his only defence: it is my 


duty to resist, and I will resist you. Yes,” he 
continued, unawed by the furious expression of 
the Czar, “it is necessary to have neither heart 


nor bowels, thus to taint one’s own blood, to de- 


base to this depth the existence one has given. 


| Speak no more to me of policy. Ihave renounced 


the throne; I declare myself incapable, unwor- 
thy to be your successor; but he—this poor in- 
fant—what has he done? Of what do you re- 
proach him? What do you know of his future 
life? You fear that he will resemble his father— 
is it that Iresemble you? No—the sentence you 
have pronounced against him springs not from 
policy, but hatred!” 

While he pleaded the cause of his child with a 
glowing eloquence, his face was brightened with 


‘animation and energy—the tones of his voice 


were strong and sonorous. His father was too 
much struck with his bold intrepidity to inter- 
rupt him, but when he ceased speaking, with a 
face pale with rage, Peter replied: ) 

“Wretch! is it thus you obey me? Hatred, 
you say. Ah! yes, it is true; you have reason 
to say so, for I speak from my heart when I tell 
you, that I have hated you since the hour of your 
birth. I hated you instinctively before I knew 
you. I find in you my chief obstacle, my increas- 
ing enemy. You are the rock against which my 
loftiest conceptions have been shattered. All my 
hopes—all my plans have been overturned ; but 
I have no time to waste in vain words; you have 
signed the parchment, give it to me.” 

“No,” answered Alexis, “I will not give it up 


until you erase the lines which dishonor my son, 


I do not hate my child; he is the object of my 
fondest love. I do not condemn him beforehand ; 


he shall live to reign after you, and there will be a 
| terrible reckoning between you and him—between 


you and your God!” 

Peter, with eyes which flashed through the 
darkness, violently seized the arm of his son 
Losing all self-possession, he raised his arm to 
strike, . 
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“Lights! lights!” cried Alexis ; “come see the 
liberty my father leaves me.” 

Alarmed at his violence, the Czar drew back 
at the same instant that the guards entered with 
lights. 

“ Will you give me that parchment ¢” said Pe- 
ter, assuming an air of calmness. 

“See,” replied Alexis, tearing it to pieces and 
casting it upon the floor. 

“Wretch, you shall be judged !” exclaimed the 
Czar. 

This was accordingly done, and he was con- 
demned—condemned to death! It was the will 
of the Czar, and who dared to oppose it? The 
intercessions of many—the entreaties of Catha- 
rine herself, who, waiving private interests, raised 
her voice in behalf of the unfortunate Prince, tri- 
umphed over the stern decision of Peter—he re- 
lented, and limited his demand to a renunciation 
of all personal right to the crown, and for this he 
pledged himself to show mercy. 

Weary of a contest in which he knew he 
must be vanquished, and sighing for a life of 
tranquillity, the Czarowitz at last yielded. But 
this was not in accordance with the views 


of the Archbishop of Rezan, Alexis living 


and reconciled to his father, he had everything to | 


fear; but Alexis dead, and his terrors died with 
him, for his secret would be covered by the si- 
lence of the tomb. 
how ? 


Alexis must perish; but 
The sword had been sheathed in its seab- 
bard, and poison must be the next resource. A 
golden bribe won the jailer to his purpose, and 
the very day on which Peter himself bore to his 
son the news of his enlargement, found the hap- 


less Prince on his bed, struggling in the agonies | 


of death. 
to the Czar a terrible blow to see the child of his 


Cruel and severe as he was, this was 


youth rolling and agonizing in strong convulsions ; | 


and to increase his grief, he heard that son, with his 


dying breath, aceuse himself of being his murderer. | 


“ Grandees of the empire !” exclaimed Alexis, 
starting up from his bed and sitting erect, 
“ Dolgorouski, Manzikoff, leave not my son in the 
power of this man. I commit him to your care; 
let him not perish like his father.” 

“Wretch!” cried the Czar, but suppressing his 
indignation he eontinued—“T pardon your dis- 
traction; but I declare to you the truth, I have 


been waiting to hear from you, and in conse- 


quence of your silence I have come myself, the | 


bearer of your pardon. You know I have prom. 
ised it these three days.” 

“Yes, with that of the Count Kikin. 
have you done with him ? 
he is ever before me.” 


What 


See—there —there— | 


il oa | 
“An example was necessary,” said Peter, rising | 


abruptly and rapidly striding up and down the 
chamber; “this man had seduced you by his 
counsels—in him I have struck down the head of 
the revolt.” 

“The head—no, no, he was not the head—ah ! 
but I know who was.” 

“Who then is it ?” 

“You have not yet discovered him.” 

“Will you tell me his name!” 

“ Kikin was innocent ; I leave you as a legacy 
this one remorse more.” 

“Give me the name of the traitor.” 

“ Kikin dead !” exclaimed Alexis, mournfully— 
“dead! because he loved me too truly.” 

Peter thought no more of Kikin; it was the 
chief of the revolt he sought for, and he cried 
vehemently, “Tell me his name !” 

To know for certainty the author of the dan- 
gers by which he had been surrounded, became 
now the ruling idea of his mind; it became a 
fixed and earnest purpose on which all his ener- 
gies now centred; pity, tenderness, all, even the 
immediate danger which threatened the life of 
his son—the horrible accusation of parricide, alike 
vanished from his view. In Alexis, suffering 
and dying, his despotic mind saw only the guilty 
criminal stretched upon the rack, and refusing 
the confession which they would wrench from his 
bosom, and again the Emperor took the place of 
the father. To his question Alexis had given no 
reply. 
rudely by the arm: “Do you hear me?” he cried ; 
“name this man to me.” 

“In the name of Heaven,” said Aphrosine, “ do 
not thus torment him. Would you kill him 
more speedily ¢” 

Peter, quite forgetting himself, pushed her 
away, exclaiming: “Leave me, woman. Alexis, 
tell me his name.” 

Alexis turned towards his father, his eyes spark- 
ling, and an ironical smile playing onhis pale lips. 
“ Look at you—you at the mercy of the dying. You 
burn to know my secret, and to know it you would 
give any price. You would now, if you could, 
make a good bargain for my life. Until you 
know it, your mind will possess neither rest nor 
repose. Your unknown enemy will be always 
beside you. Tis well; let fear embitter your days 
and nights. Perhaps you now regret that the 
only one who could inform you is about to per- 
ish. If this is the only sting I can leave you, 
keep it ; you shall know nothing.” 

This moment of excitement passed, he fell 
back upon the bed, muttering in a faint voice: 
“No, no, I will tell you nothing.” 

“ A confessor !” exclaimed Peter ; “send for the 


Archbishop.” 


Peter stooped over him, and shook him 
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While this order was executing, an increase of 
fever excited Alexis to delirium. At one moment 
he affectionately embraced Aphrosine, and the 
next violently thrust her from him. The broken- 
hearted, disconsolate creature, disregarded by all 
and consoled by none, burst into sobs and tears. 
The physicians, in consternation at the scene, 


looked silently on, and Peter stoud impatiently — 


watching the progress of the malady. Dolgo- 
rouski alone among the courtiers present ex- 
pressed his sympathy ; the others stood apart in 
silence and terror. 

The Archbishop entered; his face was pallid, 
and his head bent down; his knees smote each 
other, and a cold sweat moistened his body. This 
was not the effect of remorse, but guilty fear ; he 
cast a stealthy look around, which, despite his 
efforts, betrayed the terrified anguish of his soul ; 


but that hasty glance assured him, that as yet | 


Alexis had revealed nothing. 

“My Father!” said the Czar, “interrogate my 
son; although dying, he refuses to make known 
some secret of vital importance to myself and 
the empire. This sin he will bear to the bar of 


God! Ask him the name of the chief conspirator.” | 


Stephen, who trembled within himself on hear- 
ing these words, turned slowly towards the bed 
where his victim was struggling in the agonies of 
death. He hesitatingly approached him, taking 
care as he bent over Alexis, to turn his back to 


the light, that his features, hid by the obscurity | 


of the room, might not be recognized by the 
dying youth. 


“My son,” said he, in a low tone, which was | 


almost lost within his laboring bosom, “ your 
conscience needs the aid of religion. Open your 
soul to me, and confess all your sins.” 

“A priest,” murmured the almost expiring 
Alexis, “a minister of the Lord. Ah! my father, 
whoever you are, give me your blessing. What 
punishment do you think Heaven will inflict on 
my assassin, Father ?” 

Although Stephen was well prepared, he shook 
with horror at this unexpected question, and could 
make no answer. The penitent continued, “This 
is no ordinary murder ; a father kills his own son.” 

“Ah!” said Peter, drawing a long breath, 
“ does he speak at last ?” 
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The Archbishop turned to reply, and at the 
moment the light gleaming upon his features, he 
was recognized by Alexis. 

“This man again—see, his robes are stained 
with blood !” Then gazing alternately at Stephen 
and his father, “ Look at them,” he cried, “the 
two authors of my misery. My destinies have 
been wrecked between them; dashed to pieces 
by the violence of the one, sunk by the pertidy of 
the other.” 

“ What does he say ¢” demanded the Czar. 

“Tam lost,” thought the Archbishop, “if for 
one instant more he retains his reason;” and 
without replying to the Czar, he immediately re- 
sumed the attitude of a confessor, and bending 
low, he whispered into the ears of the dying 
man. He told him he was about to appear before 
his God, and threatened him with eternal pains 
as the author of the death of his first wife, Char- 
lotte Sophia. His words inspired such awful 
terror that the Prince, wrought up to frenzy, 
madly leaped from the bed, and with clasped 


hands, fell on his knees at the feet of the affright- 


ed Aphrosine, who bent over him in wild dis- 
traction. 

“Oh !" he exclaimed, “I behold thee once more ; 
it is thyself, Charlotte Sophia! Mercy ; pardon!” 

Then, filled with supernatural strength, he 
sprang to his feet, as if in search of Danilo, 

“ Assassin !” he cried; “die, die! My father, I 
have saved your life.” 

He would have spoken again, but the power of 
articulation was gone ; he extended his arms to- 
wards the Archbishop, but could not move ; 
seized with a vertigo, he lost his balance, reeled, 
and fell backward, deprived of consciousness. 
Aphrosine threw herself upon the body, and 
swooned as she embraced it. The physicians 
tried the pulse of the prostrate form, but rising, 
shook their heads mournfully. 

The Archbishop had regained his camposure 
and looked tranquilly at his sovereign. 

“Ah! well?” said the Czar, inquiringly. 

“Sire, I did not receive his confession.” 

Peter was furious ; he stamped upon the floor, 
exclaiming : 

“Then I know nothing !” 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus ancient city is one of those time-worn 
landmarks seattered here and there over our 
changing world, that connect us with the dim 
and distant past, melancholy in their ruins, but 
yet authoritative witnesses to the truth of Holy 
Writ. It is situated at the foot of Mount Tmo- 
lus, near the river Cogamus in Asia Minor, about 
thirty miles east of Sardis, and seventy or eighty 
in the same direction from Smyrna. It derived 
the name Philadelphia from Attalus Philadel- 
phus, by whom it was founded nearly two centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ, and is venerable 
in the eyes of Christians, as the seat of one of the 
seven churches specially addressed in the Apoca- 
No one of those churches received so 
much commendation or such blessed promises. 


lypse. 


Though her sister cities have decayed around 
her, Philadelphia _ still 


Even Gibbon says of her: “Among the Greek 
colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia 
is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins,” 
Says Jeremy Collier in lis “Great Historical 
Dictionary,” “When the Turks came to set upon 


this country, the inhabitants defended themselves | 


most vigorously ; and the Turks, to strike a terror 
into them, bethought of making an intrenchment 


of a wall of dead men’s bones mixed with lime, | 


which so frightened them that they surrendered, 
but made much better conditions than their neigh- 
bors. The conquerors granted them four churches, 
which they still have.” (1688.) Says another 
writer, “At a distance from the sea, forgotten by 
the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the 
Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion 


and freedom above fourscore years, and at length | 


(in 1390) capitulated to the proudest of the Oth- 
mans,” (Bajazet.) May it not have been in trib- 
ute to this zeal for their faith, and the evident 
favor of Heaven, that its victors gave it the name 
of Alla Sheir, the city of God? “It is held so 
sacred even by the Turks, that they occasionally 
convey their dead thither for interment from 
Constantinople.” How striking is this in confir- 
mation of the promise—“ Behold I will make 
them to come and worship before thy feet, and 
to know that I have loved thee.” 

Philadelphia was visited in the autumn of 
1820, by the missionaries Fisk and Parsons. 
Archbishop Gabriel, at the age of seventy-five, 
was then the Primate of the See. which included 
Sardis and Laodicea; he had previously one 
bishop under him, but at that time only twenty 


survives with the re- | 
mains of her Christian temples and worship. 





priests. There were then five churches in the 
city regularly opened for public worship, and 
about twenty others so small or ruinous as to 
have fallen into entire disuse. The edifice was 
shown these missionaries, in which, tradition 
says, the church addressed by the apocalypt 
originally worshipped ; but which was then trans- 
formed into a mosque. The walls of the city, 
very ruinous, form nearly a parallelogram upon 
the declivity of the base of Mount Tmolus. Six 
minarets appear within them, and some three 
thousand houses, of which only about two hun- 
dred and fifty are inhabited by Greeks ; the en- 
tire population has been estimated at fifteen to 
eighteen thousand, about eleven-twelfths of whom 
are Turks. At the distance of a mile west of 
the city, a wall of human bones, thirty rods long, 
ten feet high, and eight feet thick, was shown 
Messrs. F. and P., constructed, it was said, of some 
thousand Christian victims who were surprised 
by the Turks while celebrating the festival of St. 
John, and all put to the sword. Jeremy Collier 
gives it, however, quite a different origin in the 
article we have quoted, but in all probability 
both are fabulous. 

Philadelphia, like Athens, has its Acropolis in 
ruins, and ancient relics meet the eye at every 
step. “Here,” says Elliot, “a broken Ionic col- 
umn forms the angle of a house ; and an archi- 
trave its steps; there fragments of a rich cornice 
are built into a wall, a modern mosque is sup- 
ported by the truncated shafts of antique columns, 
and sacred sarcophagi are desecrated by con- 
version into common water-troughs; and in a 
neglected spot near the south wall of the city, 
amid dirt and rubbish, we remarked two venera- 
ble marble pillars lying unheeded on the ground.” 
Such is the degenerating influence of the re- 


| ligion of Mohammed. 


Strabo says that Philadelphia suffered from re- 


| peated shocks of earthquakes, and was one of the 


fourteen cities partially or wholly destroyed by a 
subterranean convulsion in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is surprising indeed that it was not anciently 
abandoned, but it continues, notwithstanding all 
its injuries, animportant place. Its water is very 
fine for dyeing, the country adjacent fruitful, and 
being on one of the most frequented routes to 
Smyrna, it is much resorted to by caravans, and 
has to this day a thriving trade. What but the 


_ good hand of her God upon her could have so 


preserved her like a monument of mercy in the 
midst of desolation ?—Ep. 
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A LEAF FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MATCH-MAKER. 


—_—— 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


From my Aunt Dorothy I learned prudence, , 


neatness and match-making. I speak of the two 


former attributes as a school-boy does of his Latin; 


he says he has learned that which has in fact been 


scolded or flogged into his unwilling brain—and 


of which, when emancipated from the terrors of | 


ferule and dark closets, his recollections are ex- 
tremely faint and misty. I can very well 
remember many a bright, unclouded summer 
afternoon which I spent within the precincts of 
my little chamber, darning with slow and inex- 
perienced fingers the dreadful chasm which my 
hoydenish adventures among thorny bushes, and 
fences plentifully supplied with rusty nails, had 
made in the skirt of my frock. This task I al- 
ways performed in a very dismal state of mind; 
for just below my window was the garden, with 
its cool, shaded walks, and innumerable flowers, 
among whose deep cups the bees played hide 
and seek—and within, was arranged before me the 
work-box, with its appliances of emery-bag, silk- 
winders, needles, pin-cushion, ete. ete, ete. At 
the other end my glance was refreshed by the 
prim figure of Aunt Dorothy, who acted as sen- 
tinel by the ‘open door; and in whose sharp eyes 
I read a fixed determination not to let me escape 
till I had completed my repairs. 

So much for the lessons above mentioned, 
which were always enforced by such practical 
illustrations as least suited my frame of mind; 
but with respect to match-making, it was an 
acquirement which I had never been forced to 


learn, and one therefore in which I speedily be- | 


came a proficient. Strange that such an advo- | 


cate of married happiness as Aunt Dorothy did 
not enforce her precepts by practice ; but it often 
happens that those whom the world calls “ old 
maids” constitute the match-making portion of it. 

Many were the matches which Aunt Dorothy 
congratulated herself with having been the 
means of making; and therefore it is to be sup 
posed that when I arrived at a suitable age I 
was victimized by her ruling passion. Although 
not at all given to vanity, I acknowledge that I 
was extremely good-looking; and distressed as I 
must be at the idea of trumpeting my own mer- 


its, I confess that when allowed to have my own 
way, I was a paragon of amiability ; yet not 
withstanding all these endowments, it was con 
sidered the grand crowning point of my Aunt 
Dorothy's talents, when I drove in a travelling 
carriage from the church door by the side of the 
wealthy, handsome, and good-natured Mr. Farn- 
ham. I enumerate all the perfections of my 


_ “gude mon” in the exact order of precedence in 
| which they arrayed themselves in the minds of 


my Aunt and myself. I was generally perfectly 
amiable, for the good reason that I was never 
contradicted or crossed, not even in my match- 


_ making mania, and therefore I prided myself not 


a little on my wonderful command of temper. 
But Mr. Farnham certainly did reason with me 
sometimes when I made myself more than usu- 
ally ridiculous to promote the happiness of my 
friends. “Why not let these things alone, my 
dear Julia,” he would say, “to take their ordinary 
course? Your acquaintances will come to the 
conclusion that they married merely to oblige 
you if you make yourself so officious, and will of 
course think themselves entitled to some return.” 
But I only laughed at his ignorange of such 
matters, which I told him was natural in one of 
his sex; and continued to regulate the concerns 
of all my friends as usual, though I received 
little credit for my kindness. 

Emily Westmore had been an old school-com- 
panion, and though some years my junior, we 
always continued on terms of intimacy. She 
was one of those girls who are usually termed 
awkward ; and, though posséssing a fine, intelli- 
gent countenance, and an eye whose power of 
expression I have seldom seen equalled, her fea- 
tures were rather plain than otherwise. In com- 
pany Emily generally relapsed into taciturnity 
and resisted all endeavors to draw her out; but 
when released from the embarrassing presence 


_of comparative strangers, she often astonished 


us by bursts of eloquence, and high and impas- 
sioned thought, of which we had not supposed her 


_ capable. When I add to this description, that she 
_ was poor and had brothers and sisters so countiess 


that when we entered Mrs. Westmore’s small par- 
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lor, groups of children seemed dispersed in all im- 
uginable places, it must be confessed that Emily 
was a subject not calculated to excite much hope 
in even an experienced match-maker. 

But one day, being quite desperate for an ob- 


ject on whom to exert my skill, 1 wrote a long 


letter to Emily, inviting her to come and make 
us a visit. This I showed to Mr. F. as a master- 
piece of art, but an expression of blank astonish- 
ment diffused itself over his features, when he 
understood that I was about to take Emily West- 
more “in hand.” The object of my flattering 
intentions was herself to be entirely usionscious 
of them, as I well knew, that had I expressed my 
views, the young lady would resent the insult by 
her absence; for among her other disqualifica- 
tions, my protégé possessed a high spirit. 

Whatever he may have thought, Mr. Farnham 
said nothing on the subject; but gallantly ap- 
peared at the steamboat with his carriage on the 
appointed day, to convey my fair friend and her 
innumerable bandboxes to our country-seat. 

Upon her arrival I fancied I discovered an 
improvement in her looks and manners, upon 
which I congratulated myself as favorable omens 
of success. Her face had lightened up into a 
glow that made her look almost pretty; and 
there was much more ease and independence in 
her manner than formerly. She no longer blushed 
and hesitated with painful embarrassment when 
addressed by strangers, and could cross a room 
without that timid appearance, which speaks as 
plainly as words can, that the person fancies 
herself the object of especial observation, and 
perhaps ridicule. She now readily entered 
into conversation that displayed the powers of 
her mind, and I flattered myself that I should 
really be able to do something with her. Mr. 
Farnham seemed surprised at the change in her 
appearance and deportment, which could hardly 
be attributed to the effect of experience, for Emily 
Was not yet nineteen. What with freedom from 
‘are, country habits, and a contented disposition, 
she continued to improve so much that Mr. F. 
informed me in confidence, he had no doubt that 
by the time she was thirty, Miss Westmore 
would be quite a beauty! In the mean time 
every single man who came to the house was 
constantly placed in Emily’s way ; but I was not 
wa little provoked that with respect to art, (or 
what would have been termed tact,) she was just 
the same asever. When left alone with an eligi- 
ble match, she not unfrequently took up a book 
to read, or answered only in monosyllables, till I 
almost began to despair. 

If I was overrun by my female acquaintances 


at tea, my hospitable lord was always bringing 
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gentlemen home to dinner, and we might with 
some appropriateness have displayed that imme- 
morial motto of such places of resort, “ Enter- 
tainment furnished here for man and beast.” One 
afternoon after Miss Westmore’s arrival, Mr. 
Farnham entered my boudoir and informed me 
that a Mr. Danvers was in the drawing-room, who 
would remain to dine. He moreover added that 
our guest was the possessor of immense wealth, 
and a high standing in society. “ And unmarried, 
of course?” said I. I had laid an express stipu- 
lation on him not to bring tiresome married men 
to dinner while Emily was with us. “The very 
person for Emily! But now I must go and pay 
my compliments; and then for a grand effort— 
see if I do not succeed !” 

Mr. Farnham exclaimed, “ But, my dear Julia, 
Mr. Danvers ” 

I impatiently waived him off from the con- 
clusion, and descended to the drawing-room. 

Mr. Danvers was a polite, gentlemanly person 
of about thirty-five, (a charming age for an old 
bachelor—men are mere boys under thirty,) and 
as he looked pale, and had the appearance of not 
being in very good health, I immediately called 
to mind Emily’s admirable talents in the nursing 
line. I pictured Mr. Danvers in an embroidered 
dressing-gown and velvet slippers, leaning lan- 
guidly back in his cushioned arm-chair, while 
Miss Westmore, now Miss Westmore no longer: 
sat by his side and read politics aloud, or else di- 
verted his mind with some entertaining romance ; 
the apartment, of course, to present that soft, 
shaded appearance which results from Royal Wil- 
ton carpets, brocaded curtains, and carved sofas, 
and fauteuils; while the parlor pantry was to 
dazzle the eyes with its display of massive plate. 
I had already passed over in imagination the in- 
tervening space allotted to wedding-cake, bridal 
jaunts, and the honeymoon—not to forget that 
most important of all, the proposal—and had 
comfortably established them as a demure, mar- 
ried couple. At first sight they must perceive 
that they were destined for each other, and with 
a little assistance from me, all would go on well. 

As soon as possible I flew to Emily’s apart- 
ment, and seizing my unconscious protégé, com- 
menced for her a toilet intended to be irresisti- 
ble. She certainly had beautiful hair, but no one 
ever knew it, because it was always arranged like 
a fright, in a peculiar way of her own. Now Em- 
ily was one of those provoking, matter-of-fact sort 
of persons who, had I said to her, “My dear 
child, I wish you to look particularly well to- 
day,” instead of blushing 4 la heroine, would 
have calmly put back the glorious tresses that 
had fallen over her face, and fixing her steady 
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eye upon me, quietly replied: “ And pray, what 


for?” What could one do with such a character? | 


Nothing but what I did ; quietly brush, and braid, 
and curl—place here a rose and there a hair-pin 
to the best advantage, without intimating to the 
object of my care a syllable of all my castle-build- 
ing. 

At length we descended, and Mr. Danvers was 
formally presented to Miss Westmore. I felt pre- 
cisely in the same tremor and agitation that a 
school-girl experiences at her first ball; but my 
visitors remained perfecly cool and collected, 
Mr. Danvers remarked on the weather and the 
pleasures of a country life, without making any 
egregious mistakes, and Emily replied in the 
same manner. I was thoroughly enraged with my 
interesting help-mate, who, instead of joining in 
the conversation at suitable intervals, sat quietly 
apart and gazed on, and listened to my predes- 
tined lovers, as one would observe a couple of 
celebrated actors, or a pair of nodding mandarins. 
What would Mr. Danvers infer from this conduct ? 
He would naturally conclude that a conspiracy 
was forming to entangle him in a snare, (men are 
so vain,) and would therefure escape as soon as 
possible. In the mean time I showered a perfect 
hail-storm of looks, signs, and frowns upon the in- 
corrigible Mr. Farnham ; and when in passing him 
on some pretence, I touched his foot in hopes of 
attracting his attention, he pretended to repress 
a shriek of pain, and replied to the inquiries of 
the company, that I had accidentally given him a 
twinge, villainously, like the gout. 

Dinner was soon after announced; and while 
Mr. Farnham handed Miss Westmore, Mr. Danvers 
offered his services to the lady of the mansion. 
To this arrangement I could offer no reasonable 
objection, as it would not have been exactly 
comme il faut in him to have taken Emily, and 
leave his host and hostess to follow together, like 
Darby and Joan. However, I determined to 
watch my gentleman most closely at the dinner- 
table. In the mean time I could have shook that 
Emily—and had she been my daughter, I should 
certainly have done so. She treated Mr. Danvers 
as though he had been her father, and actually 
spoke of old bachelors before him! I sat listen- 
ing to the conversation in much the same manner 
that a condemned felon listens to catch the slight- 
est hope of life. If that John had only been 
away, with his great goggle eyes, and mouth 
ready for a broad grin, catching every word that 
fell from a person’s lips! Waiters are a terrible 


annoyance. Mr. Farnham watched my move- 
ments with a quiet smile, that rendered me ap- 
prehensive of some of his dry jokes. 

In reply to some remark, he expatiated on tLe 
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discomforts of boarding, and said that “he would 
prefer an establishment of his own, although it 
consisted of but two rooms.” 

“T entirely agree with you,” replied our guest ; 
“its petty annoyances are innumerable; and I 
must try and persuade Mrs. Danvers——” 

“Mrs. Danvers!” T exclaimed, and I fear opened 
my eyes rather wider than was consistent with the 
rules of good breeding. 
seemed surprised at wey surpri eas W ell he might : 
and Mr. F. was obliged to inform him that I had 
supposed him to be unmarried. Our visitor seemed 
slightly disconcerted for a few moments, but 
his habitual self-possession finally prevailed. I 
glanced at Emily, but she was discussing her jelly 
as quietly as ever, and I mentally said to myself, 
“That girl is a perfect automaton !” 

The next morning, as I sat musing on the over- 
throw of my glittering fancies, a timid knock at 
the door of my “sanctum” announced a visitor, 
and upon answering with the accustomed * Come 
in,” who should enter but Miss Westmore. She 
took a seat, pulled a rose to pieces, tangled my 
silks, and finally informed me that “she was une 
I gave a groan of horror, and feeling 
provoked that she was engaged without my assist- 
ance, found some consolation in supposing the 
happy lover to be but slenderly endowed with 
the goods of fortune. Put in reply to some insin- 
uation of this kind, Emily remarked with a sigh 
that “she wished he was, and then she would be 
able to prove the strength of her love!” It seem- 
ed that the happy suitor was most perversely 
supplied with wealth, and was, moreover, agree- 
able and talented. Ah! now I could account for 
the brightness of Miss Emily’s eye, and the im- 
provement in her whole manner. She felt that 
she had been appreciated for herself alone, and 
this consciousness it was that inspired more con- 


| fidence in her own abilities. This shy, awkward 
girl had actually carried off, unaided, one of the 


best matches within Aunt Dorothy's line ofobserva- 


- tion—while I, an experienced match-maker, had 


totally failed ! 

3ut there was some comfort in scolding Mr. 
Farnham, for suffering me to make so ridiculous 
a mistake with respect to our visitor. 
infinitely amused ; and laughed again and again, 
when I told him of my disappointment and Emi- 


He seemed 


ly’s engagement. 

“Perceiving that your imagination had, as 
usual, run away with you,” said he as soon as he 
could recover his breath, “ I was about to tell you 
that Mr. Danvers had one wife already; but as 
you ran to the drawing-room and immediately 
made up your mind that he was a bachelor, [ 
anticipated so much amusement that I could not 


Mr. Danvers evidently 
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undeceive you. And I have not been disappoint- 
ed, Julia. Only faney Mr. Danvers, a staid hus- 
band and papa, handed over as the property of a 
young lady afflicted with that old-fashioned dis- 
ease, ‘disinterested love ! Let your friends alone 
in future, my dear, I beseech of you!” 

I was now convinced that the first step to be 
taken in match-making is, to ascertain whether 
either of the parties is elsewhere engaged, This 
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| important point I had totally overlooked, and be 
_ ing disgusted with my profession, I resigned my 


commission to Aunt Dorothy, who still manages 
other people’s affairs with unceasing diligence. I 
paid a visit to Emily Westmore, the other day, 
and found her comfortably established, just as I 
had pictured, with the exception of the invalid 
husband, and the addition of a grown-up sister, 


| and two little girls of her own. 





MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 





BY CAROLINE E,. 


ROBERTS. 





T nave a little daughter, 
Just four years old is she, 


A lovely little creature, 
All full of life and glee. 


Around her fair brow cluster 
Light curls of golden hue, 

And rose-red are her dimpled cheeks, 
And eyes of softest blue. 


She has a heart so full of love 
For everything she sees, 

Her thousand little winning ways 
Can never fail to please. 


Yet oftentimes she leaves her sport, 
And sits beside my chair, 

And asks me questions about heaven, 
And of the angels there. 


She never speaks of living long, 
To us who love her so; 

Her dreams of future are of heaven, 
Not of the world below. 














She longs to be an angel now, 
And often talks to me, 

That when she has her little wings, 
How happy she shall be. 


Indeed, so little of the earth 
About her spirit clings, 

She almost seems an angel now, 
Although with folded wings. 


I do not wish to keep her here, 
Though precious to my heart, 

For earth would stain her spotless soul ; 
’Twere best she should depart. 


I hope she ne‘er may cease to be 
Just such a little child, 

So simple and affectionate, 
So gentle and so mild— 


Until her Father shall see fit 
To take her back to heaven, 

To join again the angel band, 
From which she’s briefly riven. 
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PHASES IN THE LIFE OF MYRA CLARK GAINES. 





BY MRS. 


ANN 8. 


STEPHENS, 





PHASE THE SEVENTH. 


Like a bird on the air, 
Like a boat on the sea, 
Like a fawn from its lair, 
The maiden must flee. 


Wart Myra was exchanging her drenched 
garments, and partaking of those refreshments 
which her late and comfortless ride rendered so 
necessary, she related to her ycung friends the 
cause of this sudden abandonment of her home; 
and they, with all the warm enthusiasm and vivid 
romance of youth, entered into her feelings and 
plans. There was no sleep for any of the pretty 
group that night, but closeted in a little bed- 
room, with a bright fire flashing and glowing over 
their lovely and eager faces, the young girls 
plotted and held council together, sometimes 
laughing at the miserable plight in which Myra 
had presented herself at the door; sometimes 
listening with a start, as if amid the rush and 
pause of the storm, they yet feared to detect 
the tread of some person in pursuit of the beau- 
tiful fugitive. 

“And now,” said Myra, after all had been told, 
“let us deliberate on the best step. At daylight 
I must start for New Castle, and thence to Balti- 
more in time to prevent Mr. Whitney taking the 
boat. He must not approach Wilmington. Who 
will go with me? Where can I rest for a few 
hours in secresy ?” 

“Who will go with you? why, father of course,” 
exclaimed one of the young girls, entering heart 
«nd soul into the interests of her friend. ‘“ Where 
can you rest? Have we nota brother married and 
settled at New Castle, who knows and loves you, 
even as we do? His wife will receive you, and 
joyfully enough.” 

Myra arose, her sweet face animated and 
sparkling with gratitude; she threw her arms 
around the young girl and kissed her. 

“Oh, what friends you are; how I love you,” 


she said in her own frank, joyous way, turning to | 


the other sister and pressing her forehead with 


lips that glowed and trembled with generous | 
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| feeling. 


“It is worth while having a little trouble, 
if it were only to prove such heartsas yours. I shall 
never forget this night ; never tomy dying day.” 

“Oh, it is quite like a romance, Myra,” ex- 
claimed the younger of the girls, shaking back 
her ringlets, with a light laugh. “Here we had 
been for hours and hours watching at the window, 
with'the rain beating and pelting on the glass 
close to our faces, and exactly like two characters 
ina novel. Then, between the flashes of light- 
ning and the rain that absolutely came down in 
sheets—I never saw anything like it in my life— 
you come toiling up to the door, like some poor 
little fairy shut out in the storm—your face so wet 
and pale, and your eyes floating like diamonds, and 
your black curls all dripping with rain. Upon 
my word, Myra, there was something very un- 
earthly about it all.” 

“Perhaps it was best,” said Myra, smiling at 
the vivid fancy of her young friend. “Had the 
night been calm and everything quiet, I should 
have felt it more. The storm gave me courage. 
It seemed as if the very rushing and outbreak 
of the elements excited a sort of heroism in my 
heart. Had it been a soft moonlight evening, 


| when I could have seen the old trees, the flow 


ers, and all those sweet objects that poor mamma 


_ and I have loved to look upon so often when the 
| moonlight was on them, I could hardiy have 


found strength to leave them all. Poor, poor 
mamma, how she will grieve: it will be a sad 
morning for her.” 

Myra bowed her head as she spoke, and her 
dark eyes filled with tears. The young girls 
gazed upon her with saddened countenance 
This sorrow, so natural, so true, it was something 


_ to chill all their light ideas of romance. 


Myra still sat with her face bowed down, lost 
in painful thought. Her heart was once more in 
its old home. She thought of the mother, the 
kind, gentle woman, who had taken her, like a 
young bird from the parent nest, and up to that 
very day had warmed her as it were with the pul- 
ses of her own heart into life and happiness. She 
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thought of the proud old man, proud but full of 
strong affections; self-willed but generous ; who 
was dignified and grand even in his errors—of 
the old man who had loved her so long and so 
well. She thought of him, too, and the tears 
rolled fast and heavily down her checks. It was 
a terrible romance te ser, poor thing. Nothing 
but a firm sense of right could have induced her 
to proceed a step further in it. She was no young 
heroine, but a noble, strong-minded woman, suf- 
fering keenly, but firm because she believed her- 
self to be in the right. There was silence for a 
time, for the young girls respected the grief of 
their friend, then the eldest arose and leaning 
over Myra’s chair, began with gentle delicacy to 
smooth and arrange the light tresses that had 
been so completely disordered by the storm. 

“And when you have found Mr. Whitney, 
Myra, when you have prevented the meeting, 
how will it all end? Ina wedding, and a recon- 
ciliation at the great house, no doubt,” said the 
sweet girl, anxious to draw her friend from the 
painful reverie into which she had fallen. 

“No,” answered Myra, brushing the tears from 
her eyes, “I expect nothing like a reconciliation. 
When I abandoned D. Place last night, it was 
with no thoughts of return. I gave up every- 
thing then.” 

“Everything but love; everything but the man 
who loves you,” whispered her friend. 

“Even love—even him—I gave up all. Do 
you think that I have a dream of marrying him 
now? That I intend to surround myself with 
the vulgar éclat of ‘a runaway match? It was 
to save his life that I left my home. I will meet 
him on the way, warn him of my father’s hatred, 
and free him of all the engagements that have 
existed between us.” 

“ And where will you go then, dear friend ?” 

“T have relatives inthe West Indies, as I have 
been told, and I had resolved to seek their pro- 
tection before leaving home.” 

“Then there will be no wedding after all, and 
we shall lose you altogether,” cried the young 
girl, half in tears at the thoughts of this abrupt 
separation, 

“Not forever; Iam sure we shall meet again,” 
answered Myra, casting an anxious glance through 
the window, for the conversation was arousing old 
feelings too keenly within her. “But it will soon 
be daylight.” 

“T have just aroused father, and told him all; 
he will go with you to New Castle,” said the 
younger girl, who had been absent from the 
room. “The stage starts by daybreak.” 

Daybreak! The gray of morning was in the 
sky even then. Instantly there was a bustle of 











preparation in that little bed-room. Myra’s gar- 
ments, that had been drying by the fire, were 
hastily crowded into the trunk ; a fathom or two 
was cut from the bedcord, that her ill-secured 
luggage might have the best protection their 
means afforded, and at the appointed time all 
was ready for Myra’s departure. Amid tears 
and affectionate embraces Myra parted with her 
young friends, and before the deep blue of night 
had entirely left the sky, she was on her route to 
New Castle. 

The stage had no passengers except Myra and 
her kind attendant, so in the stillness of the 
morning she had nothing to distract her thoughts 
from the mournful channel into which they natu- 
rally turned. The storm had swept over the 
earth, leaving only freshness and beauty behind. 
The trees that bent over the road were vivid 
with moisture, over which the rising sun fell with 
sparkling and genial warmth. Every spire of 
grass bent as if with the weight of a diamond at 
its point. The vines and creeping shrubs that 
grew along the fences seemed blossoming with 
gems, so thick were the water-drops among their 
leaves; so bright were the sunbeams that kindled 
them into beauty. The atmosphere was full of 
cool, rich fragrance, and every gush of air, as it 
swept through the ponderous vehicle that bore 
Myra from her home, was delicious to breathe. 

Ever and anon, as the stage followed the wind- 
ings of the highway, Myra could obtain a view of 
her former home ; silent, stately, and refreshed, 
as it were, by the night storm, it rose before her 
tearful eyes. The proud old mansion, lifted on a 
terrace of hills above the level on which she trav- 
elled, could be seen for miles and miles around, 
and thus at every turn the noble features of all 
that she had given up were spread out before her 
gaze as if to mock her loneliness, or with their gran- 
deur tempt her return. 

But Myra scarcely thought of the stately old 
mansion. Her affectionate heart penetrated be- 
yond its walls; she saw, as in a vision, one pale 
and gentle head asleep’on its pillow, dreaming 
of scenes that would never be again. It was a 
memory of the slumbering household abandoned 
in its unconsciousness, that filled the eyes of poor 
Myra with tears. She felt no regret for the noble 
property that she had rendered up without a 
sigh. But the household links that she had 
broken still quivered about her heart, and Myra, 
as she cast her eyes back on her stately old home, 
could not choose but weep. 

Our young traveller found her friends at New 
Castle willing to aid her, as the generous girls in 
Wilmington had been. It was arranged that an 
old gentleman, father of the lady whose roof had 
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given shelter to the young girl, should proceed |; 


with her to Baliimore, and with this most unex- 
ceptionable escort Myra set forth. With the gen- 
tleman whose house she had left she intrusted a 
note which was to be delivered to Mr. Whitney, 
should he by chance have taken passage in the 
boat expected in a few hours from Baltimore. 

Anxious, hurried, and half ill with excitement, 
Myra and her companion reached Baltimore just 
in time to learn that a gentleman bearing the 
name of Whitney had taken passage in a boat 
which had passed them on their way. 

Agitated with fresh fears, and wild with dread 
that the meeting between her father and her lover 
might take place in spite of all her efforts, the 
poor girl had no resource but to return with her 
companion, in the wild hope that her note might 
reach Mr. Whitney at, New Castle, and thus pre- 
vent his proceediag on his route. By the return 
boat they reached the home of her gencrous 
friends once more, and there to her astonishment 
and dismay Myra found that a person of like 
name, but not the Mr. Whitney whom she sought 
to preserve from perilling his life, had passed 
through New Castle. 

It was now beyond the day appointed for her 
lover's arrival, and, without any knowledge of 
the time when he would pass through Baltimore, 
Myra had no better means of meeting him on the 
way than by remaining quietly with her friends till 
he should reach New Castle. The kind clergy- 
man who had so kindly given his protection to 
the adventurous girl, arranged that a strict watch 
should be kept at the landing. Thus day after 
pay passed by, during which poor Myra suffered 
all the irksome pains of suspense, hoping, yet 
dreading the appearance of her lover, and haunted 
with a fear that her incensed parent might find 
out her place of shelter, and thus render all her 
efforts to prevent mischief of no avail. Dut thus 
harassed and worn out, she had only one resource. 
To wait—wait. To a nature ardent and impetu- 
ous as hers, this was a weary trial. So long as 
she had anything to do, the excitement of action 
kept up her courage, but this life of inactive ex- 
pectation wore upon her nerves, and she began 
to droop like a bird fettered in its cage. Thus 
she had lingered three days imprisoned by her 
own free will, in the solitude of her chamber, 
when the event which she had most feared brought 
new agitation to her already overtaxed spirit- 
After days of vain and anxious search her parents 
had found out the place of her retreat. 

It often happens that persons of etrong and 
powerful organization become the slaves of their 
own will, and act in opposition to their best feel- 
ings and cool judgment, merely because that will 
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has been ex; ressed. Pride, stern, commanding 


pride, such as must have been the characteristic 


of aman like Mr. D, shrinks fron the confession of 


fallibility, which a change of purpose too surely 


acknowledges. Imperious from nature and from 


that right of command which is so readily yielded 


to the rich even in our republican country, he had 


_ expressed his dislike and opposition to Mr. Whit 
ney, and maintained it, not that he believed his 


, 
. 


suspicions of unwor:hiness just, but because they 


had been once expre--ed ; and he, though generous, 


nuble, affectionate, aul filled with love for his 
adopted child, was ti.: slave of his own will— 
that which he had said must be. 

Upon the night of the storm this man had 
walked hours upon the veranda in front of his 
house, with the thunder booming and clashing 
overhead, and with the fierce lightning glaring 
across his pale face—and why ¢ Not that he did 
not feel his heart tremble with every roar of the 
thunder, not that each blaze of lightning did not 
takeaway his breath. He was afraid of lightning, 
and for that very reason chose to brave it. 
the fear that was constitutional, that had grown 


and strengthened with him from childhood, must 


Even 


yield to his will. 

After that night of storm, when the strong man 
had wrestled with his better feelings as he had 
wre-tled with his fear, to conquer beth, he awoke 
to find his daughter gone. Like the lightning, 
she had disappeared, leaving him nothing to con 
tend against. At first he would not believe the 
truth; even the wild anguish of his wife, whe 
had lost her child, and refused to be comforted, 
scemed groundless. He would not believe in the 
effect of his own violence ; but when the day 
passed by, when messenger after messenger re 
turned, bearing no tidings of his daughter, the 
anguish which hie endured could no longer be held 
under control. Strong as his pride of authority. 
deep and earnest as his nature, was his love for 
the young girl just driven from beneath his roof. 
Why had she been forced to go? Even to his 
own heart he could give no answer, save that he 
had willed her to love according to his wishes, and 
found her unable to wrestle with her affections 
as he had wrestled with the lightning. And now 
all the injustice of this obstinate adhesion to his 
own will became palpable to him, as it had long 
been to those who had suffered by it. With the 
impulse of a heart really capable of great mag- 
nanimity, he longed to make reparation to his 
child. The half of his great possessions he would 
have given for the privilege of holding her once 
more to his bosom, without the painful necessity 
of explanation. But a sleepless night was again 
followed by search and disappointment. It waa 
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strange how lonely and desolate that spacious 
house seemed when Myra was away. He missed 
the silvery ring of her laugh as he passed from 
room to room. Her empty seat at the table | 
seemed to reproach him. He missed her light 
tread at night when she no longer came like a 
child, as she still was at heart, to ask for the good- | 
night kiss. The tears and pale sorrow of his wife | 
distressed him more keenly even than the void 
which Myra had left in that lordly dwelling. <Al- 
together it was a mournful family—mournful as 
if a funeral had just passed from its midst. 

Thus day followed day, and at length the sus- 
pense, which had become terrible to bear, was 
relieved : Myra’s retreat at New Castle was made 
known to Mr. D. 

It seems a matter of astonishment that high- 
minded and strong men should so often become 
dupes and victims to persons every way inferior, 
intellectually and morally; but when we reflect 
that the wise and generous are not only incapa- | 
ble of the low cunning and low motives which | 
helong to the low of heart and mind, we cannot 
marvel so much that they are incapable, also, of | 


believing in the existence of these things, and thus i] 
from an unbelief in evil, leave themselves un- | 


guarded to the insidious meanness they cannot 
recognize as a portion of humanity. 

We have said that in the house of Mr.D., there 
was a relative and guest, to whom the departure 
of Myra from her home opened hopes of influence 
and ultimate gain, which were strong enough to 
arouse all the cupidity of his nature. This man 
had, with insidious meekness, reanimated the 
disquiet of the household, and with his soft words 
and silky manner, poured oil on the wrath of Mr. 
1)., when he saw it yielding to the generous dic- 
tates of affection. He had excited the fears which 
drove Myra from her home, through the soft du- 
plicity of his wife, and now it was his great de- 
sire to prevent an interview, or the least chance 
of reconciliation between the young girl and her 
parents. This man had found litle difficulty in 
tracing Myra from the first, but his knowledge 
was kept secret until he found that Mr. D. was 
certain to hear of her movements from other 
sources ; then he openly claimed the merit of 
zreat exertions in finding out her place of shel- 
ter, and volunteered, with the most disinterested 
air imaginable, his influence in persuading the 
young girl to return home. 

Glad to save himself the humiliation and pain 
of entreaties, from which his proud nature reyolt- 
ed, Mr. D. was well pleased to accept the friendly 
offer, and it was this man’s arrival at New Cas- 








tle, that startled Myra from the little repose she 
had been enabled to obtain. Mr. D.had authorized | 





his messenger to induce Myra’s return by gentle 
persuasion, by frank and generous promises that 
all should be forgiven, all forgotten. He made 
no stipulation, no reserve. All that he desired 
was the love and confidence of his child. To this 
was added many an affectionate message from 
the mother, whom Myra loved so fondly, and 
these were more than enough to have won the 
warm-hearted girl back to the bosom of her family. 

Myra saw this man, and he gave Mr. D.’s mes- 
sage faithfully, even the caressing words of Mrs. 
D. were not withheld; but when he saw tears 
swell up and fill the fine eyes which Myra turned 
upon him as he gave the message—when he 
saw a gush of passionate tenderness sweep across 
her face, the man changed gradually in his man- 
ner. Ilis eye, his downcast look, the compression 
of his mouth, all told that something had been 
kept back. He seemed struggling with himself, 
and Myra saw that all was not as it should be. 
The young girl had no doubt of this man’s sincer- 
ity—she had always believed him to be her 
friend. How then was she to reconcile this rest- 
less manner, this sort of caution that gleamed in 
his eyes and spoke in every feature of his face, 
with the frank message of which he was the bearer ? 

After much anxious questioning the man con- 
sented to speak, but it was only out of the deep- 
est and most self-sacrificing friendship to her. It 
was perilling the favor of Mr. D, forever, but still 
he would speak. He would not urge a creature 
so young and lovely to rush blindfold into the 


| power of a man exasperated as Mr. D. was against 





her. True, all these promises had been sent ; but in 
reality, the hate of her father had only been aggra- 
vated against Mr. Whitney by her flight. Mr. D. was 
implacable as ever and instead of receiving his child 
with kindness, his sole desire was to win her by 
false protestations into his power again, and then 
punish her with all his haughty strength. 

All this was repeated with the most perfect ap- 
pearance of sincerity. The truth seemed to have 
been wrested from this man’s heart, only by the 
solemn obligations of friendship. Myra was very 
grateful for this friendly warning, and the traitor 
left her strengthened in her purpose, but with an 
aching and desolate heart. 

Not an hour after this interview, Mr. Whitney 
arrrived at New Castle. Various reasons for de- 
lay had kept him bebind his appointment, but 
Myra’s agent had been vigilant, and her note 
reached him as he left the boat. He came di- 
rectly to the residence of her friend, ignorant of 
all that had transpired to drive Myra from the 
protection of her own home. 

Mr. Whitney had left the young girl gay, bloom- 
ing, and brilliant, with joyous anticipations—she 
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met him now pale and drooping, her eyes heavy 
with tears, her form swayed by the weight of her 
grief, like the stalk of a flower on which the dew 
has fallen too heavily. 

« And now,” he said, when she had told him all, 
“there is but one course for us to pursue, and 
that, thank Heaven, is one to secure our happi- 
ness. This man is not your father, and has no 
legal authority over you. I will not speak of his 
injustice to me—of his harshness to you—for in 
former years I know that he has been kind.” 

Myra’s eyes filled with grateful tears. There 
was something in this gentle forbearance that 
touched her deeply. 

“ Let us be united now, Myra; no one has au- 
thority over you. I am, in all things, independ- 
ent!” 

It was hard to resist that pleading voice, those 
eyes so full of hopeful tenderness, but Myra drew 
away her hand with an air of gentle dignity, and 
a painful smile parted her lips. 

“No,” she said, “no, I am here of my own will, 
unsolicited, unexpected. It must not be said that 
your wife ran away from her father’s roof only to 
be married.” 

The proud delicacy with which this was 
spoken—so earnest in its simplicity—left no room 
for a doubt. Mr. Whitney did not plead with her, 
though greatly disappointed ; he merely took her 
hand, with a smile, and said: 

“But this seems like rejecting me altogether, 
Surely there is too much of pride here. Would 
you suffer thus to save a life, and then render that 
life valueless, Myra ?” 

The color came and went upon Myra’s pale 
cheek. Now that he was by her side, her hand 
in his, those eyes upon her face, the poor girl felt 
how impossible it was to part from him forever. 

“T have friends, relatives in the West In- 
dies,” she said; “let me go to them. Come to 
me there, with the frank and full consent of your 
parents to our union, and I will be your wife.” 

“No, not there, not so far. In Philadelphia— 
let me place you under the protection of your 
friends there. I will visit my parents—their 
presence and full consent shall sanction our mar- 
riage. Will not this arrangement satisfy even 
your delicacy, beloved ?” 

Again the warm rose tinge came and went on 
Myra’s cheek, and the tears that still swam in her 
eyes grew bright as diamonds with the smile 
that broke through them. 

“ Yes,” she said, “this is enough.” 

Three hours from that time Myra and her lover 
were on their way to Philadelphia, but the good 
clergyman and his wife went with them from 
New Castle, and left their sweet charge with her 
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friends, while Mr. Whitney proceeded to the home 
| of his parents. 
| And now, when the necessity for resistance was 
gone, the reaction of all this wild excitement 
swept over and prostrated her. Like a plant 
that keeps green so long as the frost is in its 
leaves, but withers and droops with the first glow 
of sunshine, her strength gave way, and there was 





a tinie when her very life seemed in jeopardy. 
Thus weak and feeble, poor Myra lay upon her 
couch in the quiet gloom of her sick chamber, and 
shrinking from the slightest sound, with that sensi 
tive dread which was itself a pain, she heard a 
noise upon the stairs. It seemed like the hesi 
tating tread of a man, blended with the eager 
and suppressed remonstrance of some person who 





desired to check his progress. Myra began to 
tremble, for even this was enough to shake every 
nerve of her slight frame. She lifted her pale 
hand, put back the tresses from her temple, and 
made a faint effort to lift her head from the pil 
low, but in vain. 

“My child—my child refuse to see her father ! 
I will not believe it!” 

“Father! father!” broke from the lips of that 
pale girl, and she sank on her pillow gasping for 
breath. 

All was hushed then, the door opened softly, 
and through the gloom which hung around her 


couch, Myra saw the stately form of the old man 


who had so long been her father. His face was 


pale, and tears stood upon his cheek, as he bent 


down and kissed her forehead. Myra smiled, and 
_ drawing a deep breath closed her eyes, and then 
opened them with a look of touching love. 

“ Father !” 

“My child!” 

The old man sat down with her hand in his, 
and began smoothing the slender fingers with his 
| other palm, as he had done so often in her child 
hood. This little act brought a world of pleasant 


| old memories back to Myra’s heart, one after an- 
other, like drops of cool dew upon a half-blighted 
flower. She turned gently, and placed her other 
| hand in the old man’s palm. 

He bent down and kissed the two little hand- 
thus clasped in his. 

“And mamma!” whispered Myra. 

“Your mamma has been pining for her child, 
Myra, and I am here to take you home again.” 

“ But you hate him—you—you——” The poo 
girl broke off with a shudder. 

“No, I will like him for your sake, love!” was 
the kind reply. 

Myra closed her eyes, and tears broke through: 
the dark lashes. 

The old man now smiled, as he saw the trem 
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ulous joy his words had brought to that pale T 


face. 
“We will have the wedding at D. Place, and 


when you go away again, Myra, it must not be 


without a blessing.” 
“Oh papa, I am so happy, 
poor girl, drawing a deep breath. She did not 


J 


whispered the 
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this is the usual reward of an honest endeavor to 


| serve.” 


' ment for an error. 


Myra passed on, without reply. 
Mr. D. was not a man to make partial atone- 
A prompt and urgent request 


| was forwarded to Mr. Whitney and his parents, 


unclose her eyes again, but a sweet placidity stole 


aver her face, and she fell into a calm sleep, the 
tirst that had visited her eyelids in many a long 
day and night. 

Never had D. Place looked more beautiful than 
it appeared on the day when Myra returned to it, 
with her happy father. 
with all its surrounding trees, was bathed in a 


flood of sunshine, that hung over the whole land- | 


veape like the mist of a bridal veil. The servants 
were all out to receive their young mistress as 
rhe alighted from the carriage ; even the hunting 
dogs came whining and yelping from their ken- 
nels, riotous with joy, as so many politicians the 
day after an election. Myra had smiles for all ; 
but as her eyes fell upon the gentle mother, who 
had loved her so devotedly, the young girl broke 
away, her cheeks glowing, her eyes full of tears, 
and threw herself into the arms that were joy- 
ously opened to receive her. 


“Oh, mamma, I never expected to be so happy | 


again!” she cried, shaking back her curls, and 
gazing upon the face of her mother with a look 
of thrilling affection. 
ma!” 

“No, not now, but I am very, very happy, 
Myra.” 

“ But [have only brought her home that she may 
leave us again,” said Mr. D., with a frank smile, 


“But you are pale, mam- | 


that they should make D. Place, and not Phila- 
delphia, the destination of their journey. Mean- 
time every arrangement was commenced for the 


_ wedding, and thus Myra’s path of life lay among 


The fine old building, | 


blossoms and in the sunshine again. It was a pleas- 
ant thing to wait then, for a world of happiness 
seemed dawning for her in the future. 

Mr. Whitney came at last, and with him the 
revered parent, whose consent to his son’s mar- 
riage had been frankly given. After all their tri- 
als and adventures, the young couple were to be 
married quietly at last under the shelter of home, 
surrounded by those who knew and loved them best. 

You should have seen Myra Clark as she came 
down that massive staircase in her bridal dress 
that wedding night. Her petite figure, graceful as 
a sylph, was rendered still more ethereal by the 
misty floating of her bridal veil. The fragrance 
of a few white blossoms floated through her ring- 


_ lets, and her small foot, clad in its slipper of 


_ snowy satin, scarcely seemed to touch the stairs 


as she descended. 
Whitney stood by the open door ready to re- 


_ ceive his bride. With her own peculiar and fem- 


_Inine grace she met him; the glow upon her 
_ cheek took a deeper rose-tint as she laid her small 


hand in his. She trembled a little, just enough to 
give a flower-like tremor to the folds of her 
veil, and for one instant the shadow of deep 


_ thought swept over her face. 


as his wife held out one hand to welcome him, | 


while the other still clung to her child. 

“T know, I know; but that is quite a different 
thing,” answered the happy mother, drawing Myra 
into the house. 

As Myra passed up to her old room she met 


the household traitor, who had so deliberately | 


misrepresented his friend. 
hand. 


“No,” said Myra, drawing back with quiet con- | 


tempt ; “for your children’s sake I have not ex- 
posed your baseness, but there can be no friend- 
ship between us in future.” 

“So because your father has changed, I am to 
be censured for misrepresentation,” answered the 
man with ccnsummate eelf-possession. “But 


| 


The bridegroom was very tall, and this gave to 
Myra a look still more feminine and child-like, 
as she stood by his side. 

“Are you ready, dearest?” he said, bending 
gently over her. 

She gave a faint start, and lifted her large 
brown eyes to his with a smile of such deep love 


The man held out his H and holy trust, as seldom looks up from a soul 


merely human. That smile was answer enough: 
The next moment they stood within the broad 
light that flooded the drawing-room, <A few 
words—a few murmured blessings—perchance a 
few tears—for the tears of affectionate regret are 
sometimes the brightest jewels that can be cast 
at the feet of a bride—and then Myra Clarke 


| became a wife. 
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_ of Eden; and the most mysterious and com pli- 
cated harmonies of science are mere evolutions 
of the eternal laws of nature. Fiddling Jackey 
was to music, just what our own Franklin was to 
electricity, a pupil in the school of nature ; each 


ascertaining causes from effects, and proving 
his principia by actual experiment. Each of 
the tales appears to be susceptible of a similar 
exegesis, and though all are not equally felici- 
tous, we think none of them can be read without 
the deepest interest by the little folks, for whom 
they are especially prepared. The illustrations 
indicate much more artistic taste in the designs 
than the mechanical execution, and we think the 
Publishers would alike subserve their own inter- 
est, and the reputation of Messrs. Walcutt and 
Cafferty, by a more graceful embodiment of their 


In this matter-of-fact utilitarian age, it may 
seem almost contra bonos mores to treat the 
frost-work dreams of fairyland as anything bet- 
ter than mere evanescences that will not endure 
the “beam of sober reason” for an hour, Such 
traditionary superstitions of an earlier and darker 
age, are either denounced by literary savans as |, 
the anile twaddle of that innumerable genus 
‘* Mother Goose,” or gravely anathematized by a 
narrow bigotry as little better than inventions of 




















the arch fiend himself to reinforce his own delu- 
sions. We are conscious of a spirit of unusual 
enterprise in hazarding a tilt against such fear- 
ful knights in armor; but nevertheless we ven- 
ture to appear in vindication of the attractive 
little book before us. Mr. Burkhardt’s preface 
places us at once on vantage ground. His plea 
in favor of the client, and the argument by which 
he defends his cause, both seem to us conclusive ; 
but he has by no means exhausted the materials 
of defence. The genuine legends of a people 
have a grave importance as interpreters of their 
religious idiosyncrasies, which challenge the re- 
spectful investigation of a higher philosophy 
than that of the nursery. The more obvious 
moral of the tale is indeed made to impress the 
heart of childhood with peculiar force by the fas- 
cination of its preternatural associations ; and if 





this object is distinctly kept in view, while at | 


the same time the fictitious and unreal are re- 
solved into the realities they symbolize, a valu- 
able lesson may be thus ineffaceably and attract- 
ively instilled into minds it might not be possible 
to reach by any other vehicle with so good effect. 

But the subjective import of the fiction is after 
all its pith and marrow; and if we mistake not, | 
the tales before us will be found as thoroughly 
imbued with philosophical suggestion to the ma- 
ture, as they are alluring in beautiful machinery 
to the young. Fiddling Jackey, for instance, is a 
very picturesque illustration of the true pedigree 
of the most perfect music. Let the petit maitres | 
of the opera prate as they may of the mighty | 
masters of the lyre, the elements of their proud- | 








designs. 





The Thousand and One Nights, or The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Translated and ar- 
ranged for family reading, with explanatory 
notes (f). By E. W. Layer, Esq. From the second 
London edition, with six hundred wood cuts by 
Harvey, and illuminated titles by Owen Jones, 
In two vols. Pp. 587,572. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 


This beautiful pictorial edition of Lane's excel- 
lent translation of the Arabian Nights is at last 


| completed, a perfect cabinet of pictures and ro- 


mantic tales for children young and old. We 
have never read any version of this long work 


| through—partly from weariness of its mysterious 


extravaganzas—partly from disgust at its pre- 
vailing coarseness, and partly from mere inability 
to interpret its philosophy. Notwithstanding 
the fastidious verdict thus practically uttered by 
ourselves, we long ago felt in duty bound as one 
of the pupils of the late President Dwight of 
Yale, to defer to his exalted estimate of its mer- 
its; and now that it comes to us comparatively 
expurgated, exquisitely illustrated, and in the 
perfect edition of the translator, transparently 
divested of its previously impenetrable myste- 
riousness, the temptation to luxuriate in the gor- 
geous magnificence of its machinery and volup- 
tuous dreaminess of its enchantment will no doubt 
prove irresistible. The occult teachings of the 
work lie, however, a little too far beneath the 
surface for the very certain edification of very 
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juvenile readers; and we think, after all the 
translator’s expurgations, its minute details of 
Eastern morals of rather equivocal influence on 
plastic minds, unshielded by experience and 
principle against the impressions of so low a 
standard. We should commend it to children, 
therefore, rather as a pictorial thesaurus than a 
manual for study. -Mr. Burkhardt’s Fairy Tales 
are far more consonant to the delicacy and sensi- 
tive recoil from immorality, so lovely and so 
priceless in the infant heart. As a work of mere 
entertainment, this reprint of the English copy 
may be pronounced very perfect ; but the philo- 
sophical student will be disappointed if the notes 
are not superadded in a separate volume to com- 
panion it as the interpreter of its cabala. 

The Messrs. Harper have no doubt judged 
wisely in abridging the work by this omission 
for the general reader, and to secure a more ex- 
tended circulation; but the notes of the original 
will secure that the preference with the student, 
even at much greater cost, unless the deficiency 
is supplied in some such way as we propose. In 
this connection we cannot refrain from the ex- 
pression of our deep chagrin, that the prevailing 
standard of our literature is too superficial to 
sustain publications thoroughly explained by an- 
notations. The Delphin classics are entirely 
superseded by editions of almost the naked text, 
and invariably without an index. Sad as this 
state of things among us is, we name it more in 
sorrow than in anger. It is not the fault of those 
who publish, but of those who read, and who can 
only justify the publication of elaborate and per- 
fect works by a commensurate demand. 





Poems of Religion and Society. By Joux Quty- 
cy Apams, &c, &e. New York: Wm. H. 
Graham. Pp. 108. 


This little unofficial collection of poetry from 
the pen of the late President Adams, will be 
welcomed with the same impulsive eagerness 
that has prompted this and other prelibations of 
the author's complete works. Like the avant 
courier of the aeronaut, it will pleasantly beguile 
the hours of preparation for the grand ascent, 
Though poetry is not the department of literature 


most congenial to the powers of Mr. Adams, 


many effusions of his muse are worthy even of 
his fame, and would alone give reputation to a 
less distinguished man. If some of them do not 


glow with all the sparkling brillianey of Helicon, 
they have, nevertheless, other redeeming quali- 
ties that demand examination and command re- 
spect. We miss his longest poem, Dermot Mac- 
Morrogh, and one of his sweetest little lays, ' 











_ cadence of poesy, caret.” 


written among the mountains of Silesia, in mem- 
ory of his “native home.” In the present col- 
lection are versions of no less than sixteen of the 
Psalms of David, including all those chanted in 
the ordinary service of the Episcopal Church, 
and though not peculiarly felicitous, it is not too 
much to say, the paraphrases are at least as good 
as those of Milton. “The Wants of Man,” in the 
serio-comic strain, is a spirited caricature of the 
vanity of human wishes, though scarcely a want 
is mentioned which every heart has not at some 
period felt. Many of the stanzas “To a Bereaved 
Mother” are extremely beautiful, though not ac- 
cording to “the most straightest sect” exactly 
orthodox. “Charles the Fifth’s Clocks” conveys 
a moral, of whose truth the writer’s convictions 
must have been quite as strong as those of the 
Royal anchorite ; and the Sonnet to the Sun Dial 
closes with a sentiment which certainly controlled 
the venerable statesman throughout life : 


“* Yet are thy counsels faithful, just and wise ; 
They bid us seize the moments as they pass, 
Snatch the retrieveless sunbeam as it flies, 
Nor lose one sand of life’s revolving glass ; 
Aspiring still, with energies sublime, 
By virtuous deeds to give eternity to Time.’’ 


In his next edition we hope Mr. Graham will 
correct the vulgar error of writing mattrass for 
mattress, manakin for manikin, etc., etc.; and ex- 
punge one each of the duplicates on pages 25 
and 58, 60 and 92. 





Foot Prints. By R. H.Sropparp. New York : 
Spalding & Shepard: 


This is an unpretending little volume of poetry 


_in pamphlet form, numbering about as many 


pages as our own monthly. The piquant Preface 
of four lines is a very appropriate earnest of the 


| sprightly, sparkling, rollicking numbers that suc- 
_ ceed. After making all due deductions on account 


of young art so negligé, we think it richly enti- 
tled to the compliment paid by Napoleon to the 
Caius Marius of Vanderlyn—* There is promise 
here.” Mr. Stoddard wields a very fluent pen, 


_ and whatever else may be said to the impeach- 
| ment of his muse, is in no danger of incurring the 
critique of Holofernes—* Here are only numbers 


ratified, but for the elegancy, facility, or golden 
Indeed we think him 
more in danger from what Byron calls the “ fatal 
facility of versification,” than from any want of 
“golden cadence.” We are happy to say, how- 
ever, that neither melody nor harmony has be- 


' guiled him into the inania verba of the poetaster. 
His poems are, almost without exception, full of 


incident and as suggestive as they are musical, 






































“The Church of Rheims” presents, with a rapid- 
ness almost bewildering, a series of evidently 
truthful phases in terms so tersely graphic that 
they might be easily transmuted out of language 
into the breathing forms that spring to life beneath 
the pencil. “ Bessie Bell” wants nothing but the 
sanction of a name to take its place in some re- 
spects proximus (though perhaps longo intervallo) 
even to the Genevieve of Coleridge. The theme 
is less imposing, and the conduct of the poem less 
artificial and artistic, but in truthfulness and beau- 
tiful illustration, it is, all things considered, a very 
promising approximation. But we cannot enu- 
merate all the blossoms of Genius that cluster in 
this gracefnl little wreath. We will only add in 
token of our best wishes and sincere regard for 
the author—Macte nova virtute—sic itur ad astra. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Tuk approaching distribution of the pictures, 
medals, &e. ke. of the American Art-Union, 
seems to have recently given a surprising impulse 
to its patronage, and the subscription is swelling 
with a rapidity almost unparalleled. We hail 
with pleasure every such indication of increasing 
interest in art ; for even although the motive in 
this case may have ©. very equivocal admixture 
of the sordid, its ultimate is the diffusion of an 
elevating taste. That taste would culminate 
more rapidly, however, we must be permitted 
to remark, en passant, if the favor of the Insti- 
tution were bestowed with a somowhat sterner 
justice. In our last number we adverted to the 
exhibitions of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. at 
their own rooms, and that of the National Acade- 
my of Design. We now take pleasure in an- 
nouncing as one of the benefits resulting from our 
quick and frequent intercommunication with the 
trans-atlantic world, the receipt by those gentle- 
men, from their house in Paris, of a splendid copy 
on stone of Mount’s “Power of Music.” Nothing 
can be more conducive to international cordialiaty 
of feeling than such reciprocation of respect be- 
tween the artists of the old world and the new. 
Esto perpetua. To advert more particularly to 
ourselves. We dropped in recently at the studio 
of Talbot, and derived much pleasure from an ex- 
amination of his out-door labors at the easel. 
There is a vitality and vraisemblance in such 
sketchings, utterly unattainable from misty mem- 
ories, in the pent-up prison-houses of the city. 
One of these, taken, if our recollection serves us, 
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on the banks of the Passaic, within view of Pater 


| son, is as life-like as the reflection of a mirror, 


and we hope to see the features, thus arrested, 
glowing on a broader canvass, and with accesso 
ries as truthful as themselves. We have been, 
also, at the studio of Pratt, and were extremely 
pleased with several of his recent portraits—one, 
especially, of a lady, is among the most effective 
we ever saw. Its light and shadows are abso 
lutely perfect, and the breadth of pencil and 
artistic skill are very striking, when the eye ex 
changes the beautifully soft and delicate image 
seen at the focal distance, for the “coarse palpa 
ble” that meets a nearer scrutiny. 
deserves and will reward judicious patronage. 


Such art 





INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


After the above was in type, we received from 
Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co, their Prospectus of 
the International Art-Union, which they propose 
to establish in this city. In a spirit of cordial 
co-operation with the Art-Union already formed, 
the International is designed merely to extend 
the benefits of the system over a broader field, 
and bring the best art of Europe to the homes 
and firesides of America. A generous emulation 
will promote the interest of the true artist on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and surely all other 
citizens of our Republic will cordially sustain a 
project which thus brings the best European 
models to their very doors. One feature peculiar 
to the plan of Messrs. G., V. & Co. is, the appro- 
priation of a thousand dollars annually to some 
American artist, to subserve to him the benefits 
of a scholarship among the galleries of the Old 
World ; the candidate for its privileges to be se- 


| lected by the National Academy of Design, or in 
| such other way as the subscribers to the Interna. 


tional shall prescribe. Terms of subscription to 
be five dollars per annum ; and inducements, a 
magnificent engraving in the highest style of Pa- 
risian art, a chance in the distribution by lot of 
European Paintings, Drawings, Pastels, Statuary, 
&e., &e., of the highest class; valuable Nation- 
al Publications illustrative of our own history, 
scenery, &c. The gallery of the International 
will be free to the public every day in the week 
except Sundays and Mondays; on the last of 
which it will be open only to artists for the pur- 
poses of copy. But we can add no more except 


| to refer our readers to the circular of the Mana 


gers, 
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MUSIC, 

The steamers bridging the Atlantic, instead of 
solitary minstrels as of yore, are pouring bevies 
of instrumentalists upon our shores, and we have 
only to resort to that amorphous omniwn gather- 
um of Broadway, misnamed the Tabernacle, to 
luxuriate on the best art of the East. The stars 
of the other hemisphere have been rising and 
shining upon us for a year or two, in unusually 
quick succession, but such galaxies never shone 
on us before. It is not our purpose now, how- 
ever, to express the pleasure that obeys the magic 
wands of the Coryphai, of the Steyermarkische, 
or the Germania, or even Gungl. Our thought 
now is all of Strakosch’s second concert, and the 
brilliant execution of the Pianist, the graceful 
direction of the accomplished Maretzek, and the 
inimitably brilliant vocalization of Madame La- 
horde. Indeed we have only time and space at 
present for a passing glance at them. Strakosch, 
without, perhaps, reaching the entire peculiar 
excellence of either, delightfully combines the 
finished delicacy and tenderness of Herz with the 
majestic power of De Meyer, and it is nothing to 
our discomfort that his imperfect vision compels 
a prying closeness to the keys somewhat ungrace_ 
ful, so long as he makes the subject instrument 
discourse such brilliant music. Of Maretzek we 
need only say that he is the visible soul of an 
Orchestra, whose utterances do equal honor to 
themselves and him. But what shall we say of 


Madame Laborde? She has revealed to us a | 


new capacity of song, a new association with the 
melodies of nature, alike rapturous in itself, and 
full of rapturous suggestion. Till we heard her, 
we had a bigot faith in the truth of Robert Burns’ 
impeachment of operaiic art, in his eulogy of 
Scottish lays: 

** Compared with these Italia’s trills are tame, 


The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise.” 


We used to think the trill at best a dazzling ex- 
hibition of artistic skill. Madame Laborde has 
taught us that the most brilliant cadenzas of the 
canary are but faint evolutions of the power pos- 
sessed by human organs to express with all the 
superadded eloquence of lofty sentiment the 
feelings of the soul. The usual failure of the hu- 
man trill to kindle the delight inspired by that 
of the canary, results not from the inherent im- 
perfection of this mode of song, but the unskilful- 
ness of the performer. After listening breath- 
lessly to the intoxicating brilliancy of Madame 
Laborde’s thrilling trills of long cadences in forte, 
echoed perfectly in pianissimo, and floating on 
through the continuous melody of a diversified 














and most elaborate cavatina, we felt that we had 
never dreamed of the capacity of the human or- 
ganization either to communicate or receive 
musical delight. We seemed to ourselves conscious 
of a new avenue of sense, and we felt as the sub- 
til echoes of that inimitable cavatina faded like 
the tenderest tints of sunset on the ear, that we 
should hear such strains in heaven when the dull 
chrysalis that binds the spirit now shall leave our 
powers as chainless as the mind. 

We feel a painful sense of sinking in descend- 
ing from this rhapsody to the actualities of com- 
mon life ; but we have received a few pieces of mu- 
sic from the Publisher which we must not forget. 

“T have found thee,” a sweet little ballad, by 
Stephen C. Massett ; one of the “ Beauties of the 
Steyermarkische,” and Julian Quadrilles, from 
the Christy Melodies, all bear the imprint of 
William Vanderbeck, 479 Broadway. 





Christian Songs. By the Rev. James GiLporne 
Lyons, LL.D. “ The Service of Song.” Fourth 
edition. Philadelphia: Geo.S. Appleton. Pp.76. 


It is refreshing to commune with a spirit so 
imbued with reverence for God, and so alive to 
the tokens of His omnipresence in the world 
around us. We know nothing of the author be- 
yond these revealings of his muse, but this early 
call for a fourth edition proves him not unappre- 
ciated by the public. Such general popularity 
invests him with a responsibility which we hope 
may lead him with a feeling yet more deeply 
spiritual, to disclose the penetralia of our I aith, 
of which the present work gives little more than 
the external beauty of the shrines. There is so 
much glow and gracefulness in the very drapery 
and language of religion, that the eye and ear 
not seldom thrill with ecstacy beneath their 
power, and yet are utterly unconscious of the 
holiness that is their life. There is serious cause 
to fear that millions fatally mistake a dreamy, 
voluptuous delight, in what may be called “ the 
poetry of religion,” for spirituality itself. The 
Watchman on the Towers of Zion must beware 
that he let not the trumpet give an “ uncertain 
sound,” and thus prevent due preparation for the 
battle. 

The stanzas entitled “Images of God,” though 
just and excellent so far as they go, reach not 
the limits of the theme. That is at best an 
earthly sentiment of God which secks His im- 
press in an earthly antitype, however holy. His 
image must be looked for exclusively in that 
Being who is emphatically styled in Scripture, 
“the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His person.” 
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